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L’ABBAYE DE CHARROUX 
ET LA LEGENDE DU PELERINAGE 
DE CHARLEMAGNE 





Aux conFins des départements de la Vienne et de la Charente, resserré, 
presque étranglé méme, entre la Gatine vendéenne et les premiers 
contreforts du Limousin, le Seuil du Poitou forme un plateau jurassique, 
découpé par le cours sinueux de la Charente. Ce plateau est une région 
triste et pauvre, couverte encore en maints endroits par la lande, ou la 
bruyére abonde, ot émergent des chataigneraies, sentinelles posées aux 
abords de |’ancienne forét limousine. L’élevage y est la principale res- 
source d’une population clairsemée. 

Au centre de ce plateau, non loin du cours de la Charente, s’élevait 
autrefois le monastére de Charroux. Fondé avant 800 par Roger, comte 
de Limoges, ce monastére fut supprimé 4 la veille de la Révolution, 
aprés mille ans d’existence, puis vendu comme bien national et finale- 
ment démoli aux environs de 1830. Aujourd’hui, il n’en reste plus qu’une 
tour octogonale du plus pur style roman et |’arcade du cloitre, construite 
au XV¢° siécle, dont une partie est ensevelie sous les ronces et le reste 
incorporé aux batiments de I’école libre. 

Au temps oi la foi était vive en France, s’y rencontraient des pélerins 
venus de toute l'Europe occidentale, car on y montrait un grand nombre 
de reliques dont deux étaient l’objet d’une vénération particuliére: le 
Bois de la Vraie Croix et la Sainte Vertu ou, selon son autre nom, le Saint 
Prépuce. 

Pour donner un caractére d’authenticité 4 la deuxiéme de ces reliques, 
les moines de Charroux racontaient, dés la seconde moitié du XI* 
siécle, qu’elle avait été rapportée de Jérusalem par Charlemagne, et que 
celui-ci leur en avait confié la garde. Cette fable du pélerinage du grand 
empereur, les moines de Charroux ne !’avaient probablement point 
inventée, car il en est fait mention dans la chronique de Benoit de So- 
racte,! rédigée vers la fin du X° siécle. Cependant, comme les textes de 
Charroux oi elle se trouve rapportée sont antérieurs 4 la Descriptio de 
Saint-Denis et 4 la Chanson du Peélerinage, ils occupent une place im- 


portante dans l’histoire de la légende du prétendu voyage de Charles en 
Orient. 


1. Il Chronicon di Benedetto monaco di S. Andrea del Soratto, ed. Giuseppe Zuchetti, dans 
Fonti per la storia d'Italia, Rome, 1920, pp. 113-116. 
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1. LE LIBER DE CONSTITUTIONE 


Les textes qui font l’objet de cette étude se trouvent dans le Liber de 
constitutione, institutione, consecratione, reliquiis, ornamentis et privilegiis 
Karrofensis cenobii, compilation rédigée a Charroux dans la premiére 
moitié du XII¢ siécle. Il en existe deux manuscrits, dont |’un appartient 
4 la Société Eduenne, l’autre a la Bibliothéque Nationale (latin 5448). 
Des fragments du Liber de constitutione ont été publiés 4 diverses reprises, 
notamment par Besly, dans son Histoire des comtes de Poitou;* mais la 
seule édition complete est celle qu’en a donnée Dom D. P. de Monsabert, 
dans son Recueil des chartes de Charroux.* 

Les textes les plus divers s’y suivent sans aucun ordre chronologique.*‘ 
On peut les diviser en deux catégories: (a) des copies de documents 
provenant des archives de l’abbaye—diplémes carolingiens, bulles 
pontificales, chartes et confirmations de chartes—tous authentiques, 
excepté deux, dont |’un est faux, |’autre visiblement remanié;* (b) des 
rédactions originales, parmi lesquelles se trouvent trois récits de la 
fondation du monastére, une liste des reliques conservées 4 Charroux, 
dressée le Jeudi Saint 1045, des relations de miracles attribués a ces 
mémes reliques, et une notice de la consécration du grand autel de 
Charroux par le pape Urbain II (janvier 1096). 

De tous les documents contenus dans le Liber de constitutione, le dernier 
en date est un privilége d’ Urbain II, postérieur 4 sa visite au monastére, 
et dont nous devons donc placer la rédaction dans la période 1096-1099. 
Comme les auteurs de la compilation semblent s’étre fait un point d’hon- 
neur d’y inclure tous les textes pontificaux relatifs 4 Charroux, et que le 
privilége d’Anastase IV du 10 mars 1154 ne s’y trouve pas,’ Dom de 
Monsabert en a conclu que le Liber de constitutione avait di étre composé 
dans la premiére moitié du XII siécle. Nous nous rangeons également a 
cette conclusion, tout en regrettant qu’il ne soit pas possible de préciser 
davantage. 

2. LES TROIS RECITS DE LA FONDATION 
Résumé du premier récit. Charlemagne se trouvant un soir en Aqui- 


2. Paris, 1647, pp. 149-163. 

3. Dans Archives Historiques du Poitou, Poitiers, 1910, pp. 1-85. 

4. Voir l’analyse détaillée qu’en a faite Dom de Monsabert dans Chartes de Charroux, in- 
trod., pp. vii—xvi. 

5. Le document faux est un prétendu dipléme de Léon III, confirmant le privilége de 
Charlemagne (Chartes de Charroux, pp. 65-67). Le texte remanié est le testament de Roger 
comte de Limoges, dont De Lasteyrie (Les comtes et les vicomtes de Limoges avant l’an mil, 
pp. 12-15, 89-96) a rejeté l’authenticité, mais que Dom de Monsabert croit authentique dans 
son ensemble (Chartres de Charroux, introd., pp. xiv-xv). 

6. Ibid., pp. 78-82. 

7. Ibid., pp. 146-150. 

8. Ibid., introd., pp. xv—xvi. 
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taine, dans une forét appartenant 4 Roger, comte de Limoges, y ren- 
contre un pélerin breton, nommé Frédeland, qui revient de Jérusalem. 
Celui-ci, questionné par l’empereur, lui révéle qu’il s’est procuré une 
parcelle de la Vraie Croix, et qu’il a l’intention de faire construire une 
église pour |’y déposer. Charles, rempli d’une pieuse admiration, décide 
le pélerin 4 lui confier la précieuse relique, promettant de prendre 4 sa 
charge l’édification du sanctuaire. Le lendemain 4 l’aube, l’empereur 
s’apercoit qu'une partie de la forét a disparu, et qu’il s’y trouve un espace 
libre suffisant pour la construction d’une église. Il charge alors le comte 
Roger d’y faire élever un monastére, et le comte, non content de remplir 
la mission qui lui avait été confiée, fait 4 la nouvelle abbaye des dona- 
tions considérables. L’empereur fait également déposer au monastére de 
nombreuses reliques que vient de lui envoyer le patriarche de Jérusalem.® 

L’auteur de ce récit a fait des emprunts 4 diverses chroniques, dont 
des copies se trouvaient sans doute 4 Charroux. Les noms des comtes 
nommeés par Charlemagne a Bourges et a Clermont ont été puisés dans 
les Miracula Sancti Benedicti;!© la mention de la découverte du Saint 
Sang a Mantoue et de I’arrivée des ambassadeurs envoyés par le patri- 
arche provient des Annales regni Francorum,"' par Yintermédiaire 
d’ Adémar de Chabannes; '? enfin, les noms des reliques rapportées par les 
ambassadeurs ont été visiblement copiés 4 la liste des reliques de Char- 
roux dressée le Jeudi Saint 1045.'* 


Résumé du deuxiéme récit. Roger, nommé comte de Limoges aprés la 
conquéte de |’ Aquitaine, fonde le monastére de Charroux en l’honneur du 
Saint Sauveur. Charlemagne fait a l’abbaye des donations considérables, 
entre autres une parcelle de la Vraie Croix, appelée Bellator. Aprés la 
consécration du sanctuaire, a laquelle ont assisté Charlemagne, le pape 
Léon et le comte Roger, l’empereur, dans le but de se procurer d’autres 
reliques, part pour Jérusalem avec son armée. Il est magnifiquement 
recu par les habitants et par le patriarche Basile. Pendant son séjour dans 
la ville sainte, au cours d’une messe solennelle célébrée par le patriarche, 
au moment de |’élévation, la droite du Christ apparait, dépose la Sainte 
Vertu dans le calice et le scelle; puis un jeune gargon surgit a droite de 
l’autel, et tourné vers l’empereur, lui dit: ““Accepte, 6 noble prince, cette 
portion véritable de ma chair et de mon sang.” Vers la fin de la messe, 
un des chevaliers francs meurt subitement, mais est aussit6t ressuscité 

9. Chartes de Charroux, pp. 1-7. 
10. Bouquet, v, 448. “‘ . . . Biturigensibus Sturminium, Arverniis Bertmundum. . . 
11. Annales regni Francorum et Annales Eginhardi, éd. Kurze, pp. 107-123. 


12. Adémar de Chabannes, Chronicon, éd. Chavanon, pp. 94-96. 
13. Chartes de Charroux, pp. 41-45. 
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par la merveilleuse relique. L’empereur, 4 son retour en France, confie 
la Sainte Vertu aux moines de Charroux." 

Ce récit est complétement indépendant du premier. Cela sans doute 
peut s’expliquer par le fait que l’auteur du deuxiéme récit ne s’intéressait 
nullement au Bois de la Vraie Croix, qu’il ne fait que mentionner en 
passant; le but qu’il se propose est de prouver |’authenticité de la Sainte 
Vertu. Par contre, il a utilisé certains diplémes carolingiens en faveur 
du monastére. 


Résumé du troisiéme récit. L’auteur de ce récit veut, nous dit-il, établir 
qui a fondé l’abbaye, quelles reliques y ont été déposées, et quels mira- 
cles ont été accomplis par ces reliques;!* mais, tout comme |’auteur du 
deuxiéme récit, il ne s’intéresse qu’a la Sainte Vertu. 

D’abord, avec force embe'ljissements littéraires, il transcrit le 
deuxiéme récit, auquel il apporte un changement important: Charle- 
magne remplace le comte Roger comme fondateur de |’abbaye.’* II 
ajoute ensuite une relation de deux miracles, qu’il a trouvée dans les 
archives du monastére.!” Le premier de ces miracles provient d’ailleurs 
de la chronique d’Adémar de Chabannes; mais, tandis qu’Adémar et 
l’auteur de la relation |’attribuent au Bois de la Vraie Croix,!* le com- 
pilateur du troisiéme récit en fait honneur a la Sainte Vertu.!® Quant au 
deuxiéme miracle, il est attribué de part et d’autre a la Sainte Vertu.” 


L’auteur du troisiéme récit termine en ajoutant un autre miracle, qui 
se serait produit au concile de Charroux (1082), et dont il dit avoir été 
témoin.?! 


3. CHRONOLOGIE DES TROIS RECITS 


Le premier récit s’occupe uniquement du Bois de la Vraie Croix, ne 
mentionne ni la Sainte Vertu, ni le pélerinage de Charles, et fait hon- 
neur de la fondation du monastére au comte Roger. 

Le deuxiéme cite en passant le Bois de la Vraie Croix, s’intéresse 
surtout a la Sainte Vertu, raconte le pélerinage de Charles, et attribue 
la fondation de l’abbaye 4 Roger. 

Le troisiéme ne différe pas essentiellement du second, excepté que 
l’empereur y est désigné comme le fondateur du monastére. 

A quelle époque, dans la tradition monastique de Charroux, Charle- 

. [bid., pp. 7-9. 

. Chartes de Charroux, p. 29. 
. [bid., pp. 29-30. 

. [bid., pp. 34-38, 47-53. 


. Chronicon, éd. Chavanon, pp. 144-145; Chartes de Charroux, pp. 49-51. 
. Chartes de Charroux, pp. 34-35. 


. Ibid., pp. 36-38, 51-53. 
. [bid., pp. 39-41. 
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magne s’est-il substitué 4 Roger comme fondateur de l’abbaye? Pro- 
bablement vers 1080. Dés 1077, dans un privilége de Philippe I*, 
l’empereur, le comte, et la femme du comte, Euphrasie, apparaissent 
comme co-fondateurs.?* Dans une autre charte du méme roi, en 1085, 
Charlemagne est seul mentionné.”* Le premier et le deuxiéme récits sont 
donc antérieurs a cette derniére date. Sont-ils également antérieurs a 
1077? Il est permis d’en douter; car, si les auteurs des deux récits at- 
tribuent le fondation 4 Roger, ils ne manquent pas de remarquer que 
l’empereur I’a conseillé, encouragé. Peut-étre, dans leur esprit, Charle- 
magne avait-il joué le réle de co-fondateur. 

Cependant, il n’est point douteux que la légende du pélerinage du 
grand empereur n’ait existé a Charroux avant 1082; car l’auteur de la 
relation des deux miracles, dont nous avons parlé plus haut, la mentionne 
briévement, a propos de la Sainte Vertu.2* Comme il ne dit rien du 
troisicme miracle, celui du concile de Charroux (1082), qu’il n’aurait 
point manqué de rapporter s’il en avait eu connaissance, nous pouvons 
conclure qu’il a rédigé sa relation avant 1082. Par conséquent la légende 
du pélerinage était connue 4 Charroux avant cette date. 

Nous avons déja dit que l’auteur du premier récit de la fondation 
avait utilisé la liste des reliques dressée le Jeudi Saint 1045. Au nombre 
de celles données par Charlemagne au monastére, il met la couronne 
d’épines,” qui ne figure pas sur la liste de 1045. Mais dans son récit, pas 
plus d’ailleurs que dans la liste, il n’est fait aucune mention de la Sainte 
Vertu. Donc, ce récit a été rédigé avant l’invention de la fameuse 
relique. 

Le deuxiéme récit est naturellement postérieur 4 l’invention de la 
Sainte Vertu. 

L’auteur du troisiéme récit nous dit avoir été présent au concile de 
Charroux en 1082. Il ajoute que le légat du pape, qui présidait a ce 
concile, était Amat, archevéque de Bordeaux.% Amat n’est devenu 
archevéque qu’en 1088; auparavant, il était évéque d’Oloron.”” Le 
troisiéme récit est donc postérieur 4 1088. Notre auteur ne fait aucune 
mention de la visite d’Urbain II au monastére (janvier 1096).”* Il est 
difficile d’admettre qu’il ait passé sous silence un événement aussi im- 


22. Chartes de Charroux, p. 63. 

23. Ibid., p. 105. 

24. Chartes de Charroux, p. 50: “ . . . et per ineffabilem sacratissimamque virtutem quam 
domnus Karolus ab Jerosolymis veniens vir detulit. . . .” 

25. Ibid., p. 5. 

26. Ibid., p. 40. 

27. Ibid., p. 39, n. 1. 

28. Chartes de Charroux, voir pp. 25-27, la notice de la dédicace de l’église de Charroux 
par le pape Urbain II (jeudi, 10 janvier 1096). 


“ 
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4 


portant, 4 moins que la rédaction de son récit ne soit antérieure a 
janvier 1096. 

Pour résumer, voici comment nous proposons d’établir l’ordre chrono- 
logique de ces divers documents: 


Premier récit Aprés le Jeudi Saint 1045, avant 
invention de la Sainte Vertu. 

Deuxiéme récit Aprés l invention de la Sainte 
Vertu, avant 1085. 

Relation des deux miracles Aprés l’invention de la Sainte 
Vertu, avant 1082. 

Troisiéme récit 1088-1095. 


4. LE BOIS DE LA VRAIE CROIX ET LA SAINTE VERTU 


Le Bois de la Vraie Croix de Charroux était fort ancien; on le 
trouve mentionnné pour la premiére fois dans la Vita Sancti Genulfi,?® 
qui date de la fin du X* ou du commencement du XI° siécle: on y apprend 
que cette relique avait été confiée par Charlemagne aux moines de 
Charroux peu aprés la fondation du monastére par le comte Roger.*° 
Si nous en croyons |’auteur du troisi¢me récit de la fondation, c’est 
Charlemagne qui aurait donné au Bois de la Vraie Croix le surnom de 
Bellator, parce qu'il s’en servait dans ses campagnes.*! 

Cette relique apparait fréquemment dans la chronique d’ Adémar de 
Chabannes. Le moine de Saint-Cybard était particuli¢rement bien 
renseigné sur le monastére de Charroux, qu’il a eu de fréquentes occa- 
sions de visiter. Il y a méme prononcé un sermon, le jour commémoratif 
de la dédicace de la basilique du Sauveur, en 1029 ou en 1030.*? 

Adémar raconte que lors des invasions normandes, les moines de 
Charroux, ayant peur pour leur précieuse relique, envoyérent le Bois de 
la Vraie Croix a Angouléme; mais le comte de cette ville, Alduin, 
refusa de le rendre, une fois le danger passé. Alors une famine éclata, si 
terrible que les habitants de la région eurent recours au cannibalisme, et 
Alduin lui-méme fut frappé d’une maladie de langueur qui dura sept ans. 
I] finit par restituer la relique et fut aussitét guéri (915).** Comme nous 
l’avons indiqué plus haut, ce miracle sera plus tard attribué par les 
moines de Charroux a la Sainte Vertu.** Adémar rapporte aussi que, 

29. Vita Sancti Genulfi Confessoris, Bouquet, v, 470; MGSS., xv, 1206. 

30. D’aprés la Chronique de Richard de Poitiers (Bouquet, 1x, 21), ce serait Charles le 
Chauve, et non Charlemagne, qui aurait donné la relique aux moines de Charroux. 

31. Chartes de Charroux, p. 30: “‘ .. . quod quia eo uti in bello consueverat, Bellatorem 
vocabat.”” 

32. Charles de Lasteyrie, L’ Abbaye de Saint Martial de Limoges, Paris, 1901, p. 423. 


33. Chronicon, éd. Chavanon, pp. 144-145. 
34. Chartes de Charroux, pp. 34-35. 
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vers l’an 1003, Foucher, abbé de Charroux, 4 la suite d’une vision qu’il 
avait eue, envoya le Bois de la Vraie Croix 4 Angouléme, au tombeau de 
St. Eparque, a l’occasion de la féte de ce saint (1° juillet).* 

Mais, dans la seconde moitié du XI° siécle, une nouvelle relique apparut 
a Charroux, dont la renommée immédiate devait faire presque compleéte- 
ment oublier le Bois de la Vraie Croix. Cette relique était la Sainte 
Vertu, ou le Saint Prépuce; et c’est pour lui donner un caractére 
d’authenticité que les moines de Charroux imaginérent de raconter que 
Charlemagne l’avait rapportée de Jérusalem et la leur avait confiée. 

Lorsque l’auteur de la relation des deux miracles transcrit, d’aprés 
Adémar de Chabannes, la maladie d’Alduin et sa guérison soudaine, il 
respecte |’attribution de ce fait miraculeux au Bois de la Vraie Croix; 
mais il place la Sainte Vertu au nombre des reliques envoyées 4 An- 
gouléme par les moines de Charroux pour les soustraire aux Normands.** 
Le compilateur du troisiéme récit de la fondation ira beaucoup plus loin; 
il fera honneur du miracle d’Angouléme 4 la nouvelle relique.*” 

La charte la plus ancienne ot apparaisse la Sainte Vertu est malheu- 
reusement sans date.** [] est vrai qu’on y trouve le nom de Fulcrad, abbé 
de Charroux qui figure dans une charte de 1077,** et dans une autre de 
1082.*° Mais la chronologie des abbés de Charroux est assez obscure; le 
gouvernement de Fulcrad a pu commencer dés 1062 et ne se terminer 
qu’en 1095.*! On peut toutefois affirmer que vers 1080, la légende de la 
Sainte Vertu et du pélerinage de |’empereur était déja de notoriété 
publique; c’est aussi vers la méme date que Charlemagne est substitué a 
Roger comme fondateur du monastére. 

Pendant tout le XII* siécle, la Sainte Vertu jouit en Aquitaine d’un 
prestige considérable. Elle apparait dans plusieurs chartes; c’est méme 
a elle qu’on adresse les donations.‘? Au siécle suivant, sa renommée 
dépasse les limites de la province; on en trouve mention dans des 
chroniques du Nord.‘ II faut dire 4 ce sujet que Baudouin, comte de 

. Chronicon, éd. Chavanon, p. 162. 

. Chartes de Charroux, p. 49. 

. Ibid., p. 35. 

. Ibid., p. 95: “ . . . dono et concedo Deo et Sancte Virtuti Karrofensi. . . 

. Ibid., p. 65. 

. Ibid., p. 39. 

. Un nommé Pierre est mentionné comme abbé de Charroux 4 |’époque du concile de 
Clermont (nov. 1095). Voir 4 ce sujet Chartes de Charroux, p. 25. 

42. Charte de Rainaud, évéque de Périgueux (27 dec. 1101), Chartes de Charroux, p. 126; 
Charte de Raoul de Mortemar (entre 1150 et 1177): “... Deo et Sancte Virtuti Karro- 
fensi...”, ibid., p. 145; Charte d’Audebert, comte de la Marche (peu avant 1177): 
“. . . Deo et Sancte Virtuti Karrofensi et fratribus . . .”, ibid., p. 161; et confirmation de 
cette charte par Henri, roi d’Angleterre (entre 1177 et 1189): “ . . . deditque ecclesie Deo 


et Sancte Virtuti in confraternitate Sancti Salvatoris . . .”’, ibid., p. 166. 
43. Chronique de Saint-Bertin, Bouquet, vu, 270; Albéric de Troisfontaines, Chronica, 
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Ghisnes, revenant du pélerinage de Saint Jacques de Compostelle en 
1084, s’était arrété 4 Charroux et avait beaucoup admiré la discipline de 
l’abbaye. A son retour en Flandre, il avait fondé les monastéres de Ham 
et Andres et en avait confié la direction aux moines de Charroux.** Les 
relations que l’abbaye poitevine entretenait avec les monastéres fla- 
mands ont sans doute contribué a répandre la légende de la Sainte Vertu 
et du pélerinage de Charles dans les provinces du Nord. 

En 1380, le pape Clément VII publia une bulle ot il accordait des 
indulgences d’un an et quarante jours aux fidéles qui visiteraient l’église 
de Charroux 4 l’occasion des ostensions du Saint Prépuce qui avaient lieu 
tous les sept ans.* Au siécle suivant, le roi Louis XI, fort superstitieux 
en dépit de son astuce politique, fit don, 4 l’église de Charroux, de six 
lampes d’argent “pour estre mises en pente devant ledit saint veu a per- 
pétuité, et pour y demourer a lonneur de Dieu et du dit saint veu.”” 

A lépoque de la Réforme, la fameuse relique devait naturellement 
préter a rire. Un des personnages de Rabelais, le marchand Dindenault, 
jure ‘“‘par le digne veu de Charrous.”’*” Pendant les guerres de religion, 
le monastére fut mis 4 sac par les Protestants, et le Bois de la Vraie 
Croix et la Sainte Vertu disparurent.** 

Lors de ma visite 4 Charroux (1936), on m’a montré les reliquaires 
qui avaient contenu ces deux reliques. M. le Curé de Charroux a bien 
voulu m’expliquer qu’on les avait retrouvés vers la fin du siécle dernier, 
en percant une porte dans le mur du cloitre, ot les moines les auraient 
cachés avant l’arrivée des Protestants. 

L’abbaye de Charroux était immensément riche en reliques. La liste 
dressée le Jeudi Saint 1045 contient les noms individuels de soixante- 
neuf saints et saintes, sans compter les Saints Innocents et les quarante 
martyrs de l’Arménie Mineure. Les reliques du Sauveur y étaient aussi 
fort nombreuses, ce qui n’a rien d’étonnant, puisqu’il y était l'objet d’un 
culte particulier. 


L.-A. VIGNERAS 
University of Maine 





MGSS., xx, 721. D’aprés Albéric, Charlemagne aurait déposé la Sainte Vertu 4 Aix- 
la~Chapelle; ce serait Charles le Chauve qui l’aurait plus tard envoyée 4 Charroux. 

44. Chronique de Saint-Bertin, Bouquet, x, 457; Historia Ghisnensium Comitum, Bouquet, 
XII, 424-425. 

45. Chartes de Charroux, pp. 318-319. 

46. Chartes de Charroux, p. 364. 

47. Pantagruel, quart livre, chapitre vu, éd. Moland, p. 367. Voir aussi, dans la méme édi- 
tion, la note p. 673. 

48. Voir, dans Chartes de Charroux, pp. 392-408, le fragment d’enquéte juridique sur les 
droits, coutumes, possessions et dépendances de Charroux antérieurement au pillage de 
l’abbaye. Les reliques sont mentionnées pp. 400 et 4o1. 





THE TEXT OF THE 
DE VULGARI ELOQUENTIA 





THE APPEARANCE of a new edition of the De Vulgari Eloquentia signals 
a major advance on the long road leading to the establishment of a 
definitive text and to the compilation of a body of comment adequate to 
interpret this highly important treatise. The work of Professor Aristide 
Marigo! is a distinguished addition to the studies of the many scholars 
whose contributions laid the foundations upon which he has built so 
impressively. Including as it does a revision, annotation and complete 
translation of the text, together with a long introduction and a series of 
appendices treating the problems of the style, language, metrics, latinity 
and vocabulary of the treatise, this edition is a monument to Professor 
Marigo’s careful and prolonged investigation into all the ramifications 
of the subject. A culmination and compendium of the research of earlier 
scholars, it is enriched, amplified and greatly illumined by the far reaches 
of his penetrating scholarship and searching mind. 

Yet for those who are familiar with the text of the De Vulgari Elo- 
quentia prepared by the greatest of Marigo’s predecessors, Pio Rajna, 
for the 1921 edition of Dante’s works in the ““Testo critico della Societa 
Dantesca Italiana,” a number of queries will at once come to mind upon 
examining the text as presented in this new edition. Why and on what 
basis have the many textual changes been effected? What would Rajna 
think of these innovations—Rajna, from whose mind the problems of 
the De Vulgari Eloquentia were not long absent during the course of 
almost half a century? The notes provided in this edition are concerned 
largely with questions of interpretation and the textual reading receives 
but scant attention, for it is Marigo’s intention to treat this subject more 
fully at a later time.” 

The differences in the two editions may be classified in two general 
categories: (1) textual changes, comprising the reading of single words 
and phrases and involving problems of syntax, word-order and meaning; 
(2) changes in punctuation (including paragraphing) and orthography. 


1. De Vulgari Eloquentia, ridotto a miglior lezione e commentato da Aristide Marigo ..., 
Firenze, Le Monnier, 1938 (Vol. v1 of the Opere di Dante, nuova edizione diretta da Michele 
Barbi). 

2. “I dubbi che possono restare sulla legittimita della lezione sono stati sobriamente se- 
gnalati nel commento, dove pure si sono presentati al giudizio del lettore lezioni diverse da 
quelle adottate dal Rajna, dal Bertalot e dal Toynbee, solo in quanto importavano una di- 
versita d’interpretazione, rimandandosi all’edizione critica della Societa Dantesca Italiana la 
discussione di ogni lezione dubbia o controversa” (Marigo, op. cit., p. x). 
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Since both types of alteration result frequently in shifts in interpreta- 
tion, it is of interest to inquire into the reasons for the new readings 
adopted by Marigo. These will emerge only after a consideration of the 
history of the chief critical editions and of the manuscripts from which 
the text has been constituted. 

The De Vulgari Eloquentia, an uncompleted work which was little 
known during the lifetime of Dante, gained some degree of recognition 
during the fourteenth century but was almost completely unknown dur- 
ing the fifteenth. Though little understood, it became the center of the 
spirited battles which raged on the problems of language in the course 
of the sixteenth century and then returned to obscurity until the late 
nineteenth century, when it emerged again in the ardent polemics en- 
gaged in by scholars in regard to the national language. Gradually more 
attention was directed towards achieving an accurate reading of the text 
and a closer understanding of its real meaning. Rajna’s comprehensive 
and acute critical studies of more than fifteen years resulted in the 
monumental editio maior® published by the Societa Dantesca Italiana in 
1896, a text which seemed almost definitive and which was reproduced 
almost integrally in all editions of the subsequent twenty years. Rajna 
himself, however, was never fully satisfied with his solution of some of 
the knottiest problems and, up to the time of his death, he continued 
with mind ever open and alert to new possibilities and new evidence to 
reconsider, revaluate and revise his conclusions in the light of his own 
investigations and those of Toynbee, Parodi, Zingarelli, Bertalot and 
Marigo. He made some textual modifications in the editio minor of 1897, 
and in 1910° he published a translation of the first chapter of Book 1 with 
comments that serve as a model of the complete annotated edition with 
translation which he hoped to publish at a later date and for which he 
collected a large number of notes and references.* 

Rajna’s text of 1896 was drawn from the two manuscripts of the late 
fourteenth century known as the Trivulzian codex (T) and the codex 
of Grenoble (G). The first, owned and annotated by Gian Giorgio 
Trissino in the sixteenth century, was used by him in preparing the first 

3. Il Trattato De vulgari eloquentia, per cura di Pio Rajna, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1896. 
Seconda impressione di 150 esemplari, Milano, Hoepli, 1907. 

4. De vulgari eloquentia. Edizione minore a cura di Pio Rajna, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1897. 

5. Pio Rajna, “Il primo capitolo del trattato De Vulgari Eloquentia tradotto e commentato” 
in Miscellanea di studi in onore di Attilio Hortis, Trieste, 1910, 1, 113-129. 

6. I was informed by Professor Giuseppe Vandelli in a letter of March 26, 1934 that the 
manuscript material relative to the D.V.E. left by Rajna was then temporarily in his posses- 
sion and that it was to be placed at the disposal of scholars in the Biblioteca Marucelliana of 


Florence. Professor Vandelli stated that Professor Marigo had purposely refrained from 
consulting this material in preparing the present edition. 
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Italian translation,’ and it was transcribed for Pietro Bembo in a copy 
known as the Vatican codex (V). The latter has, of course, no inde- 
pendent value for the text. The Grenoble manuscript was studied and 
annotated by Iacopo Corbinelli for the first edition of the Latin text.* 
The paucity of the manuscripts and the fact that both T and G were 
found by Rajna to derive from a common source made the establishment 
of the text an extremely difficult undertaking, taxing even the vast 
learning and subtle perceptions of the maestro. The discovery in Berlin 
of a third manuscript announced in 1917 by Ludovico Bertalot® was, 
then, of the utmost importance. The significance of the discovery in- 
creased when it became known that this manuscript antedated both T 
and G, being attributable to the early fourteenth century (probably 
about ten years after Dante’s death), and that it derived from an in- 
dependent source, therefore serving as a counterbalance to both. 
Unfortunately the exigencies of war made difficult any communica- 
tion between Germany and Italy, and Rajna was unable to satisfy im- 
mediately the numerous questions which crowded his mind with regard 
to the new manuscript. Many months passed before a copy of Bertalot’s 
edition, based on the Berlin codex, finally came into his possession 
through the diplomatic channels of Switzerland and the kind offices of a 
friend. His first impressions, received solely from this source, were ex- 
pressed in a review of the Bertalot edition in 1918"° and a short article 
in 1919.1! Though still denied a first-hand examination of the codex, 


7. G. G. Trissino, De la volgare eloquenzia. Colophon: Stampata in Vicenza per Tolomeo 
Ianiculo da Bressa, Nel anno MDXXIX. Del mese di Genaro. 

8. De vulgari eloquentia libri duo. Nunc primum ad vetusti, & unici scripti Codicis exem- 
plar editi. Ex libris Corbinelli: Eiusdemque Adnotationibus illustrati. Ad Henricum Franciae, 
Poloniaeque regem christianiss. Parisiis, apud Io. Corbon. 1577. 

9. Dantis Alagherii, De Vulgari Eloquentia, libri II, rec. L. Bertalot, Friederichsdorf apud 
Francofurtum ad M., 1917; Gebennae, L. Olschki, 1920. 

Codex B was acquired in 1878 by the National Library of Berlin and given the number 
Cod. Lat. Folio 437. It includes manuscripts of the Comment to Valerius Maximus dedicated to 
Cardinal Giovanni Colonna by Dinigio di Borgo San Sepolcro, a friend of Petrarca (ff. 
1-88r.); the Monarchia (ff. 89-94) and the De Vulgari Eloquentia (ff. 95-98) of Dante. Since 
it was nowhere catalogued under Dante’s name, it remained unknown until Bertalot’s chance 
discovery in 1917. The inscription Incipit Rectorica Dantis . . . Domini Bini de Florentia is 
found in this codex at the beginning of the Monarchia, which ends with a cryptic Explicit: 
endivinalo sel voy sapere, followed by Monarcia Dantis in another hand. The De Vulgari Elo- 
quentia also ends with an Explicit, followed by Rectorica Dantis . . . Domini Bini. It is thought 
that the copyist wished to distract attention from the Monarchia which had been condemned 
“al fuoco” at Bologna in 1329. It is not certain whether Dominus Bini was the owner of the 
codex, but Bertalot used the name in denominating the manuscript as Codex Bini. More 
recently, the abbreviation B, by which the codex is known, is more commonly considered to 
designate Berlin, thus indicating its location in conformity with T and G. 

10. Bull. d. Soc. Dant. Ital., xxv (1918), 136-166. 

11. “Il nuovo codice del De Vulgari Eloquentia, Giorn. stor. d. lett. ital., txxm (1919), 
44-50. 
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Rajna was thus able to verify some of his previous conjectures and to 
incorporate in the centenary edition of 1921 some of the readings of the 
Berlin manuscript which he considered most trustworthy. It was only 
after the publication in 19221 of the manuscript in facsimile form that 
he was able to examine every detail of the codex with his own eyes and 
in the manner demanded by his scrupulous scholarship. Many conclu- 
sions thus reached came too late to be of use for the centenary edition; 
many readings which he had been unable to approve fully or to explain 
to his satisfaction at first glance later received favor and justification 
from him. Professor Paget Toynbee, on the other hand, had a longer 
period for study both of Bertalot’s edition and of the facsimile copy of 
the manuscipt before publishing the Oxford text of 1924,1* and he ac- 
cepted many more readings from the Berlin codex than had Rajna in 
1921. 

It was about this time, too, that Marigo first gave public sign of his 
study of the De Vulgari Eloquentia in an article concerned with one of 
the most puzzling passages of that work, the definition of poetry in 
Book u, Chapter iv.!* Shortly thereafter, he evinced his continued inter- 
est in the subject and his extraordinary enthusiasm for the new manu- 
script in a closely argued analysis of its significance in the fifty-page 
article of 1925." To this Rajna replied in 19301* with a point by point 
discussion reaching more than seventy pages, the last study published by 
him during his lifetime. Once more painstakingly reviewing all the evi- 
dence, Rajna here expressed his approval or disapproval of Marigo’s 
contentions and gave his considered opinion on most of the doubtful 
passages, paying tribute to the scholarship, acumen and ingeniousness 
of his valido collaboratore, at the same time checking with sober stead- 
fastness some of the more precipitate of Marigo’s conclusions. The re- 
sults of the moderating influence of the maestro are evident in Marigo’s 
reconsideration of the subject in another long article of 1932,!” in which 
he abandoned some of his earlier positions and sought to construct a 

12. Il codice B del “De Vulgari Eloquentia,” Firenze, Olschki, 1922. (Facsimile reprint; 
edited by Bertalot. First published in the Bibliofilia, xxiv (1922), 26-64.) 

13. De Vulgari Eloquentia, per cura di Edward Moore. Quarta edizione nuovamente rive- 


duta da Paget Toynbee, Oxford, University Press, 1924. In Tutte le opere di Dante, pp. 377- 
400. 

14. “Il testo ed il significato della definizione dantesca di ‘poesis’ nel De Vulgari Eloquen- 
tia,” Atti e Mem. d. R. Accad. di Padova, xu (1924), 201-209. 

15. “Il testo critico del De Vulgari Eloquentia. 11 codice Berlinese e le recenti edizioni,” 
Giorn. stor. d. lett. ital, LXxxvi (1925), 289-338 (hereinafter designated as Marigo, 1925). 

16. ““Approcci per una nuova edizione del De Vulgari Eloquentia,” Studi danteschi, xiv 
(1930), 5-78 (hereinafter designated as Rajna, 1930). 

17. “Per il testo critico del De Vulgari Eloquentia,” Giorn. stor. d. lett. ital., xc1x (1932), 
1-55 (hereinafter designated as Marigo, 1932). 
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more impregnable defense for the changes contested by Rajna which he 
felt should be adopted. In this sense the latest text can be said to be 
deeply indebted to the ever vigilant mind of Rajna; and the changes in- 
troduced are enhanced either by the approval of Rajna or by the fact 
that they have withstood, in Marigo’s judgment, the criticism which 
Rajna directed upon them. 

Marigo has wisely allowed his early judgments to be tempered by 
Rajna, but he has not been servile and, by deepening and extending his 
studies in all directions, he has reinforced his arguments with a vast 
panoply of detailed knowledge. He himself admirably expressed his 
position in relation to Rajna and Rajna’s work in 1932: 

Ora che il maestro non é pili e mi accingo a render conto dei miei studi in 
lavoro arduo e complesso, che muove dalla critica testuale per giungere ad una 
valutazione sintetica ed al particolare commento dell’opera dantesca, risento le 
sue parole come incoraggiamento e monito ad un tempo: fare gran conto di 
ognuno delle sue osservazioni e vagliare ogni dubbio e dissenso, accostandomi 
al suo pensiero con attenzione riverente, prima di assumere, quando sia neces- 
sario, quella liberta di giudizio che mi concede il lungo e continuato studio, é 
per me un dovere e verso il Maestro e verso la parola del Poeta.'* 


The differences that arose between the two scholars derived chiefly 
from their varying attitudes on two fundamental points: the degree of 


reliance to be placed on the readings of the Berlin manuscript and the 
degree of importance to be attributed to the cursus. On the first of these 
points it is to be noted that Rajna did not fail to appreciate the value of 
B: “Fra i codici antichi del D.V.E. non dubito di assegnare a B il 
primato ... Gia molto in alto per l’edizione del 1921 attraverso al 
Bertalot, B fu portato ancor piu in su dal facsimile . . . Non mi mera- 
viglio dunque che una fiducia in B pari a quella, a me sembrata eccessiva, 
del Bertalot, abbia presieduto alla revisione che del testo fu fatta dal 
Paget Toynbee . . . e sia professata dal Marigo.’’?* His basic criticism 
of codex B and his chief reason for proceeding with the greatest delibera- 
tion and caution in accepting its readings was the tendency he per- 
ceived in it towards an “azione consciamente correttrice,” involving 
“alterazioni volute” and “‘correzioni congetturali.’’®® This opinion led 
him to refuse readings that were good in other respects on the ground 
that they provided insufficient explanation for the erroneous reading of 
TG; and it caused him to suspect other readings, even when they could 
be justified diplomatically. Marigo, in his reply to the cases adduced by 
18. Marigo, 1932, p. 3. 


19. Rajna, 1930, pp. 10-11. 
20. Ibid., p. 22. 
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Rajna in support of this criticism, frankly admitted that a close study 
of the manuscript itself and prolonged consideration of the subject 
had convinced him that he had “‘in alcune parti ecceduto nella difesa del 
nuovo codice, e che sia da ammettere fino ad un certo punto un’azione 
correttrice.”’*! But he did not find the tendency so pervading or so repre- 
hensible as had Rajna.”* 


The relationship of B to the other manuscripts was established* in 
outline as follows: 


(=autograph) 


a 
| 
x 
| 





Between x and its descendants, B and y, there were probably other 
codices which have since been lost. Both B and TG show common 
omissions, errors and lacunae derived from x; but to the mistakes orig- 
inating in x and y the copyists of TG added others resulting from their 
own carelessness in transcription and from their insufficient knowledge 
of Latin. Marigo comments: 


Con B respiriamo aria pid pura. . . . Non pid le erronee e non genuine ru- 
briche, non pit il falso titolo; varie lacune, e due abbastanza gravi (1.xv.6; 
1.iX.3) sono integrate e solo alcune minori rimangono comuni con TG. Ed inol- 
tre la punteggiatura segna accuratamente anche le pause minori del periodo, né 
mancano parecchi segni di paragrafi; l’uso delle maiuscole é quasi sempre ragio- 
nevole, e dopo un segno di paragrafo o al principio di periodo per indicare un 
notevole distacco di pensiero; |’ortografia, non diciamo corretta trattandosi di 
testo medievale, ma per lo pid uniforme e congruente. Naturalmente mi sono 
domandato se anche in tutta questa accuratezza formale del testo non si dovesse 
vedere rafforzato il sospetto di un rimaneggiamento di correttore, quantunque 
non paresse ragionevole attribuire piuttosto che alla dritta e logica mente 


21. Marigo, 1932, p. 5. 

22. “‘Le poche eccezioni sicure che attestano la sua tendenza correttrice monstrano che 
egli [Il’amanuense], senza sforzarsi di penetrare il pensiero dantesco, crede correggere quello 
che gli sembra evidente svarione di copista; ché chiunque trascrive in una lingua che intende 


é tendenzialmente in varia misura un correttore’’ (Marigo, 1932, Pp. 5). 
23. Rajna, 1930, p. 11. 
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dantesca, all’arbitrio altrui una cosi conseguente rielaborazione—che avrebbe 
dovuto essere generale—di interpunzione e di ortografia.™* 


It is on these fundamental factors of superiority that Marigo has relied 
in his evaluation of the readings provided by B. And, not unreasonably 
in view of the fact that the common source of T and G (y) forms a 
collateral line to B descending from x, he suggested that, when an ap- 
parently genuine reading of B cannot be reconciled diplomatically with 
that of TG, the error may well be suspected in TG rather than in B.* 

One of the greatest merits of Marigo’s work is the enlightenment it 
affords on questions of the style, language and syntax employed by 
Dante in the De Vulgari Eloquentia, and on the relation of these to the 
latinity of his time, particularly to that of the ars dictatoria. A funda- 
mental element of this art was the use of the cursus, which Toynbee™ 
defined as “the harmonious arrangement according to prescribed laws, 
of the words at the end of the clause or sentence in prose composition.” 
Toynbee was the first to study this subject closely in relation to the 
works of Dante.”’ He gave an excellent history of it and made extensive 
use of its principles in his arguments for the authenticity of the Quaestio 
de Aqua et Terra in 1918,”* summarizing his findings in an appendix to 
his edition of Dante’s Epistles in 1920. He directed particular attention 
to its use in the De Vulgari Eloquentia in 1923*° and touched upon it 


again in his discussion of certain passages of this work in 1927*° with 
particular reference to Marigo’s article of 1925. 

The use of the prose rhythms of the cursus in its various types** has 
been found to provide a useful supplementary criterion in the constitu- 
tion of a text. In 1923 Toynbee stated that his study of the rhythmical 


24. Marigo, 1932, p. 8. 

25. Ibid., p. 18. 

26. Paget Toynbee, Dantis Alagherii Epistolae, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1920, Appendix 
C: “Dante and the Cursus,” p. 224. 

27. He was preceded by the more general studies of Angelo De Santi, I/ ““Cursus’’ nella 
storia letteraria e nella liturgia, Rome, 1903; A. C.Clark, The ““Cursus”’ in Medieval and Vulgar 
Latin, Oxford, 1910; and R. L. Poole, Lectures on the History of the Papal Chancery, Cambridge, 
1915. 

28. “Dante and the ‘Cursus’: A New Argument in Favour of the Authenticity of the 
Quaestio de Aqua et Terra,” Modern Language Review, xu (1918), 420-430. 

29. “The bearing of the ‘Cursus’ on the text of Dante’s De Vulgari Eloquentia,”’ Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, x (1923), 359-377 (hereinafter designated as Toynbee, 1923). 

30. “Some notes on the text of Dante’s De Vulgari Eloquentia,”’ Modern Language Review, 
a 1937 » 162-172. 

The three chief types are the planus (“-/-"-), the tardus (--/--), and the velox 

c ); to which are added a variation of the chee Ccsifeund and the trispondaicus (.f20 
duasadey types are obtained by the displacement or suppression of the caesura or by the 
addition of a final atonic syllable. It should be noted that the rhythm is accentual, not quanti- 
tative. 
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structure of the De Vulgari Eloquentia had clearly convinced him that— 


. . . the cursus is observed, not in occasional passages only, but systematically 
throughout the treatise, in almost every passage where the nature of the subject 
allows. . . . Neglect of the cursus in certain passages of the textus receptus when 
its normal observance would be expected, was due not to lapses on Dante’s 
part, but to corruptions introduced by the carelessness of copyists, or by the 
caprice of editors. ... The result of my collation was to show that in the 
majority of cases the sporadic neglect of the cursus observable in the later texts 
is non-existent in the Bini text... . * 


In this article, Toynbee undertook a consideration of the passages “up- 
wards of fifty in number, in which the cursus plays an important, if 
not decisive part in the settlement of the text.’ 

Marigo’s findings concurred with those of Toynbee: 


. . . Non pud essere messo in dubbio che Dante ha applicato qui il ritmo pro- 
saico latino in larghissima misura (il Toynbee ha riscontrato ben 1150 esempi 
di cursus); e non solamente nelle parti in cui lo stile si eleva ad una certa solen- 
nita eloquente, ma perfino in molte puramente argomentative od espositive. 
Non pretenderemo certamente di emendare secondo il cursus tutte le clausole 
che non appaiono ritmiche; ma se troviamo solo nel cod. B—e questo avviene 
molte volte—la clausola ritmica regolare, non dovremo ritenerci sicuri che la 
lezione del ms. Berlinese é la vera? [Rajna could not have agreed to so positive 
a conclusion, and Marigo later modified his attitude.] E perd sulle 42 lezioni 
fondate sul cursus ed illustrate dal Toynbee sulla base del testo ms. (le pit sulla 
base di B, alcune poche su quella di TG) penso non vi possa essere discussione. 
Sulle proposte congetturali, anche se alcune possono apparire estremamente 
probabili, credo che la prudenza consigli di non insistere, come del resto non vi 
insiste il critico inglese.* 


Rajna, though agreeing “‘sostanzialmente” with the general ideas 
expressed by Marigo on the cursus, again lifted a voice of caution and 
temperateness.* His attitude was accurately defined by Marigo: “Il 
R. . . . sebbene abbia finito coll’ammettere che del cursus ‘sia da tener 
conto in una misura ragionevole,’ si é mostrato incline, nella discussione 
delle diverse lezioni, a dare ad esso un valore troppo modesto.” ** On 
the other hand, after a thorough re-examination of the role of the cursus 
in this treatise, Marigo himself took a less dogmatic stand. He felt that 
Toynbee tended to give “un peso eccessivo ai tre tipi pil. frequenti 


32. Toynbee, 1923, pp. 259-260. 
33. Ibid., p. 262. 

34. Marigo, 1925, pp. 323-324. 
35. Rajna, 1930, p. 50. 

36. Marigo, 1932, p. 55. 
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. . . mentre Dante usa un ritmo di piu ricca varieta e talora se ne scioglie 
del tutto.’’*? He concluded that the value of the cursus “‘piuttosto che 
di prova, é di buona persuasiva riprova.’’** 

The middle road chosen here by Marigo is essentially that adopted 
by him in the two articles of 1931—32*° dedicated exclusively to a study 
of the history of the cursus, as well as in his final decisions on the text 
of the De Vulgari Eloquentia as presented in the edition of 1938. Rajna’s 
last published word on the subject appeared posthumously in a study 
which he never completed.*® With his customary thoroughness, Rajna 
proposed to examine the history of the cursus from earliest times and 
in original sources, as expressed both in theory and in application, be- 
fore making final judgment on its use by Dante. He was unable to 
complete the undertaking and his views on Dante’s use of the cursus 
are revealed only in two pages of unexpanded and uncorrected notes. 
However, Vandelli, in a brief introduction to the article, declares that 
probably these words are “il succo di quella che sarebbe stata la con- 
clusione finale, rispetto a Dante, del poderoso lavoro.” It appears cer- 
tain that in a last reckoning Rajna would never have attributed to this 
aspect of textual reconstruction the weight accorded it by Marigo or, 
in even greater degree, by Toynbee. He believed that too much im- 
portance has been attributed to the use of the cursus outside its true 
domain, the Roman Chancery. Its use in the De Vulgari Eloquentia was 
limited, in his opinion, to final clauses, and he rejected as unjustified 
any textual changes based solely on the exigencies of the cursus. He felt 
that Toynbee’s approach to the question rendered Dante a slave to the 
rules of the cursus at the very time when the Roman Chancery was re- 
laxing its observance of them and he concluded: “Dante conosce le 
norme del Cursus: le osserva dove gli pare che cid sia opportuno. Agire 
altrimenti, applicarle ovunque, sarebbe agire senza discernimento.”’* 

With these facts in mind it is now possible to turn to a consideration 
of textual modifications introduced in the latest edition of the De 
Vulgari Eloquentia. On the basis of the discussions carried on by Rajna, 
Toynbee and Marigo in the various indicated articles, and from a study 
of the manuscript readings as reported both in these articles and in the 


37. Marigo, 1932, pp. 54-55. 

38. Ibid. 

39. “Il ‘cursus’ nella prosa latina dalle origini cristiane ai tempi di Dante,”’ Atti e Mem. d. 
R. Accad. di Padova, xtvu (1931), 321-356; “Il ‘cursus’ nel De Vulgari Eloquentia di Dante,” 
Atti e Mem. d. R. Accad. di Padova, xtvui (1932), 85-112. 

40. “Per il ‘cursus’ medievale e per Dante,”’ Studi di filologia italiana, Bull. d. R. Accad. d. 
Crusca, 11 (1932), 7-86. 

41. Ibid., pp. 85-86. 
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critical editions of Rajna and Bertalot, I have made an analysis of the 
factors determining Marigo’s choice in the instances in which his text 
differs from that of Rajna’s edition of 1921.4 The findings may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Reading based solely on B 
. Reading based solely on T 
. Reading based on TB (4) or GB (3) 
. Reading based on TG 
. Reading based on TGB 


. Reading a return to a conjecture or emendation of earlier 
scholars 


6. Reading a conjecture or emendation original with 
Marigo 


166 


Limitations of space preclude a detailed discussion of the individual 
passages here. Obviously the contributions of codex B are numerous: 
ninety-six cases in which B alone bears the weight of responsibility. 
Of particular interest also are the twenty cases in which B supports 
the reading of TG, necessitating a return to their readings. The cursus 
is called upon in eighteen cases as a supplementary factor in establishing 
the reading: fourteen in which B is the only manuscript source, one in 
which TB agree, and three in which TGB are in agreement. In no 
instance does Marigo rely solely on considerations of the cursus for a 
modification of the text. 

The emendations or conjectures of earlier scholars include several 
made by Rajna in 1896 and abandoned by him for various reasons in 
1921. Thirty-five of Marigo’s innovations have been expressly ap- 
proved by Rajna in comment published after 1921, and to some others 
he did not object strongly. A comparison with Toynbee’s Oxford text 
of 1924 reveals agreement in sixty-eight of the one hundred and sixty- 
six instances in which Marigo’s edition differs from the Testo critico. 
Of the conjectures and emendations original with Marigo, many are 
rooted in manuscript readings whose errors provide good clues to the 
correct text. The fine balancing upon which the ultimate choice rests 
cannot be presented in a bare summary, but the discretion and sound- 
ness of Marigo’s work should be suggested by these considerations. 

It must be borne in mind that in the problems to which Rajna and 
Marigo devoted years of study the very foundation stones of their solu- 


42. This does not include differences in punctuation and orthography. 
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tions are not of a mathematical certainty, but are in some measure 
dependent on interpretation and individual judgment. The numerous 
errors in all three manuscripts present a multitude of difficulties of the 
utmost complexity and subtlety. Moreover, the treatise is incomplete, 
and it would appear that even in the original manuscript more than one 
passage was left in provisional form by Dante. Under these circum- 
stances differences of opinion are inevitable. The manner of their differ- 
ing is a tribute not only to the character of both men but to the affection 
and respect they bore one another and their work. 


Martua Teacu Gnupi 
New York City 





G. B. MARINO AND 
THE CONDE DE VILLAMEDIANA 





In 1611 the dashing, pleasure-loving Juan de Tarsis y Peralta, better 
known as the Conde de Villamediana, was attracted to Italy by the 
brilliant court set up at Naples by the viceroy and Maecenas, Don 
Pedro Fernando de Castro, Duque de Lemos. Following two years of 
the most riotous living in the southern Italian metropolis, he enlisted 
in the Spanish army which fought against Charles Emmanuel I of Savoy 
until the agreement of Asti in 1615.1 This was the period when Gian 
Battista Marino, Italy’s outstanding poet of pomp and affectation, was 
enjoying the patronage of the Duke of Savoy. It is probable that during 
one or more lulls in the conflict the epicurean Count, who had long 
been aware of Marino’s unrivalled celebrity, met and entertained him. 
Marino, incidentally, had recently been imprisoned by the Duke and 
was released only after the vigorous intercession of the Viceroy of 
Naples and the Lord High Constable of Castile.? As soon as he had 
regained his freedom some of his friends had unsuccessfully tried to 
prevail upon him to leave the court.’ It may be that this was the occa- 
sion when Villamediana joined them in their appeal. At any rate, it is 


not without significance that the Spaniard wrote a sonnet to him cap- 
tioned: Aconseja a un amigo al retiro. Since he, too, had had a taste of 
princely disfavor upon being exiled from Madrid in 1608 and, therefore, 
knew about the pitfalls of court-life, his admonition that Marino should 
retire while he was still wearing the laurels which the public had be- 
stowed upon him possesses a genuinely sincere ring. The composition 
in question reads as follows: 


Marino, si es tu nonbre el que tiene 

el honor de las musas ¢ qué castigo 

de hado con violencia de enemigo, 

tolerante paciencia no previene? 

Si el Dios del Arte en tu defensa viene, 

hecho del desengano dulce amigo, 

menos solo estards solo contigo, 

pues en ti la virtud su premio tiene. 
1. See Cotarelo y Mori, Vida del conde de Villamediana, Madrid, 1886, pp. 35 and 41-42. 
2. In the third part of the Lira published in Venice in 1614 while the Hispano-Savoyard 


struggle was still going on Marino includes laudatory sonnets on the two personages. See 
pp. 109-110 of the 1638 Venice edition. 


3. See Borzelli, Storia della vita e delle opere di Giovan Battista Marino. Ed. riv., Napoli, 
1927, Pp. 133- 
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Superior en los casos y en las cosas 
baxards a mirar gloriosamente 
las inquietudes del glorioso Marte. 
Y quando con emulaciones cautelosas 
alteren el sesiego a tu memoria, 
a ti te puedes de ti en ti escaparte. 
(Obras, Madrid, 1635, p. 420) 


In characterizing the verse of Villamediana, Cotarelo y Mori (op. cit. 
p. 210) states that though a follower of Géngora he did not go to the 
extremes of his master. Since Marino as compared to the great cul- 
teranista may be described in much the same language, it follows that 
Villamediana and the Neapolitan poet are much closer in the peculiar 
flavor of their aromdtica lengua‘ than anyone has previously supposed. 
Approximately six years of immersion in the Italian literary atmosphere 
saturated with Marinism could hardly have left the Count indifferent 
to the master-mind who more than anyone else helped to make it effec- 
tive. In fact, Villamediana himself appears to give official sanction to 
this artistic kinship in two versions that he made of a Marino sonnet. 

The first of these is virtually a literal translation. 


A UNA DAMA QUE SE PEINAVA 
En ondas de los mares no surcados 
navezilla de plata dividia, 
una candida mano la regia 
con viento de suspiros yy cuidados. 
Los hilos que de frutos separados 
el abundancia prédiga esparcia, 
dellos avaro Amor los recogia, 
dulce prisién forcando a sus forgados. 
Por este mismo proceloso Egeo, 
con naufragio felix va navegando 
mi coracén cuyo peligro adoro. 

Y las velas al viento desplegando, 
rico en la tenpestad halla el deseo 
escollo de diamante en golfos de oro. 


(op. cit., pp. 111-112.) 


The second, a freely re-worked expression of the theme, conveys some 
notion of Villamediana’s skill in handling his borrowed material. 


A UNA DAMA QUE SE PEINAVA 
Al sol Nise surcava golfos bellos 
con dorado baxel de metal cano, 


4. The phrase is used in a sonnet in Villamediana’s Obras, p. 427. 
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afrenta de la plata era su mano, 

y afrenta de los rayos sus cabellos. 
Cuerda el arco de Amor formava en ellos 
del prédigo despojo soberano, 

y el ciego Dios como heredero ufano, 
lince era volador para cogellos. 

Bello pincel, no menos bello el Mapa 

en piélago de rayos cielo undoso 

era, y su menor hebra mil anzuelos. 

Que en red que prende mas al que se escapa 
cadenas son, y de oro proceloso 

trémulas ondas, navegados cielos. 


(op. cit., p. 137) 


Compare these now with Marino’s whimsey: 


DONNA CHE SI PETTINA 

Onde dorate, e I onde eran capelli, 

navicella d avorio un di fendea, 

una man pur d avorio la reggea 

per questi errori pretiosi, e quelli. 

E mentre i flutti tremolanti e belli 

con drittissimo solco divedea, 

Por de le rotte fila Amor cogliea 

per formarne catene a’ suoi rubelli. 

Per l' aureo mar che rincrespando apria 

il procelloso suo biondo tesoro, 

agitat’il mio cor a morte gia. 

Ricco naufragio, in cui sommers io moro, 

poich’almen fur ne la tempesta mia 

di diamante lo scoglio, e’] golfo d oro. 
(op. cit., p. 34) 


It is quite likely that if Villamediana knew the Lope sonnet® which 
is the source of Marino’s poem he preferred to ignore it at this time. 

Having produced some concrete evidence of the influence of Marino 
on Villamediana, we may now approach some of the other poems by 
the Spaniard in order to establish the existence of further imitative ma- 
terial. In the same book which contains the Italian sonnet just quoted 
there is another sonnet which employs the curious technique of repeat- 
ing the infinitive form of the verb one or more times in every one of its 
fourteen lines. While this poem too derives ultimately from Lope de 
Vega,® it may well be the one upon which Villamediana concentrated 


5. It may be found in the Arcadia (Coleccién de las obras sueltas, vt, Madrid, 1777, p. 266). 


6. Contained in the Rimas humanas (Coleccién de las obras sueltas, tv, Madrid, 1776, p. 219). 
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his attention when he composed his sonnet based upon the same tech- 
nique. Compare the Spanish 


Determinarse, y luego arrepentirse, 
enpecarse a atrever y acobardarse, 
arder el pecho, y la palabra elarse, 
desenganarse, y luego persuadirse, 
comengar una cosa y advertirse, 
querer dezir su pena y no aclararse 
en medio del aliento desmayarse 
y entre temor ‘y miedo consumirse. 
En las resoluciones detenerse, 
hallada la ocasién no aprovecharse, 
y perdido de célera encenderse. 
Y sin saber porque desvanecerse, 
efectos son de amor, no ay que espantarse, 
que todo del amor puede creerse. 
(op. cit., Pp. 434) 
with the Italian sonnet. 


Gir, e restarsi, e del restar partire, 
partir senz’alma, e gir con [ alm altrui. 
Languir, dolersi, e non saper di cui, 
e morir di dolor senza morire. 
Struggersi di speranz’ e di desire, 
pascer sol di memoria i pensier sui, 
havere un cor, e dipartirl’n dui, 
cader dal ciel nel fondo del martire? 
Prender le solitudini a diletto, 
narrar’a i sordi bosch’il duolo interno; 
negare il vero, e credere al sospetto: 
chiamar de ’ hore ogni momento eterno, 
questo é quel mal che lontanza é detto, 
morte de l’alm’e della vita inferno. 
(op. cit., p. 25) 


One of the best known of the poems by Villamediana is his Fébula de 
Faetén. Young Phaeton after some hesitation arrives at the palace of 
Delos which is described with a great profusion of architectural terms 
and references to mythological lore. This is precisely what happens in 
the second canto of the Adone of Marino in which the youthful protag- 
onist following hours of irresolution arrives at the palace of Venus, 
which is likewise pictured with an exaggerated display of erudite detail. 
And just as in the Fabula de Faetén the mansion of the sun is not a mere 
episode or passage but the poem itself, so in the Neapolitan’s master- 
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piece the dwelling of the goddess of Love and its surroundings absorb 
within themselves a large bulk of the verse which the ponderous com- 
position contains. Indeed, the tone and pattern of this particular section 
of the two works are so similar that even without the knowledge that 
Villamediana was acquainted with the poetry of his Italian friend, or 
the support of verbal analogies one would readily label it “‘after the 
manner of Marino.” Nevertheless, though inferior to Marino as a word- 
magician and musician Villamediana must not be looked upon in this 
instance as a mere imitator. His ductile imagination refashions what he 
takes and moulds it into something that at least superficially resembles 
originality. Thus in the matter of detail it is not always easy to catch 
him drawing directly upon his model. In this connection, one of the 
close parallels that offers itself is the description of Fortuna. In the 
Fébula the goddess is described in the first verse of an octave as follows: 


Bella aunque varia, esté la varia diosa... . 


and in the final verse of the same octave we are told 


y solo en sus mudangas es constante. (op. cit., p. 185) 


In the first two lines of stanza forty-eight of the first canto of the Adone 
she comes to meet the unfortunate lover of Venus and is introduced 
with these words 

Ed ecco varia d abito e di volto 

strana donna... . 


and in the last verse of stanza fifty of the same canto she is pictured as 


Jell incostanza sua sempre costante. 


Elsewhere (page 192), in speaking of Father Time Villamediana char- 
acterizes him in part as one who 


Estatuas muerde, mdrmoles digiere... . 


and shortly afterwards (page 193), he tells us, of this same ancient: 


Un libro en hojas de diamante puro 
el obstinado viejo siempre muerde. 


The idea of biting or digesting indigestible substances in the first of the 
verses just cited is undoubtedly borrowed from Marino’s tenth canto, 
stanza fifty-eight: 


Di duro acciaio ha temperati i denti [Time] 
infrangibili, eterni, adamantini. 

De le torri superbe ed eminenti 

rode e rompe con questi i sassi alpini, 
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d’ gran teatri i porfidi lucenti, 

degli eccelsi colossi i marmi fini, 
divorator del tutto alfin risolve 

le pit salde materie in trita polve... . 


And the idea of the diamond-paged book probably comes from an 
allusion to a similar tome fashioned from the bel diamante del destino 
eterno in the second canto, stanza sixty-one. 

It is, of course, well known that the Adone went through several 
manuscript redactions before it was printed in the twenty-four-canto 
Paris version in 1623.’ There is some likelihood that the Count had 
access to the twelve-canto version which was ready in 1612. In this 
case the points of resemblance between the Adone and the Fébula must 
have been more accentuated than we know them now to be. Perhaps 
a study of the unpublished poem by Villamediana bearing the title 
Venus y Adonis* will some day serve to throw further light upon the 
relationship between the two men. 


The Count, though one of the first, was by no means the only 
Spaniard that found inspiration in the poems of Marino. Among the 
other seventeenth-century Spanish writers who imitated or translated 
him were Pacheco, Antonio Ortiz Melgarejo, Anton Sarmiento de 
Mendoza,® Quevedo,’® and, we may add, the Portuguese Miguel de 


Barrios"! and Melodino.'* On the other hand, in Italy Fulvio Testi 
and Alessandro Tassoni are known to have imitated Géngora.'* This 
indicates that Marinism and Gongorism, far from being movements 
rigorously isolated within the countries in which they were bred, were 
undergoing a continuous process of cross-fertilization. It is a phe- 
nomenon to which future historians of the period of affectation must 
give more weight than hitherto. 

Villamediana, incidentally, also knew other Italian writers and was 
influenced by them. The opening of one of his sonnets derives from a 
poem attributed to Ariosto. Compare the Spanish 


Arbitro Amor entre Esperanca y Miedo, 
sigue natural fe de una porfta, 


7. See, for example, Belloni, I/ Seicento, Milano, 1929, p. 59. 

8. Short fragments of this poem from a manuscript entitled Poesias varias are reproduced 
by Gallardo in volume one of his Ensayo... , pp. 1023-1027. 

9. See Farinelli, Italia e Spagna, u, Torino, 1929, 294-295. 

10. See Fucilla, “Some Imitations of Quevedo and Some Poems Wrongly Attributed to 
Him,” in RR, xx1 (1930), 231-232. 

11. Farinelli, op. cit., p. 205. 

12. Translations in his Las tres musas, Lisbda, 1649. 

13. See Farinelli, Apuntes sobre viajes y viajeros por Espatia y Portugal, Oviedo, 1899, 
pp. 36, 40-41, n. 
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yo entre Razén y Voluntad, devia 
decidir solo, y mds anbiguo quedo... . 
(op. cit., pp. 144-145) 
with the Italian quatrain: 


Per un’alma gentil Speme e Timore 

fan guerra insieme e il campo in me preso hanno, 

e combattendo il cor giudice fanno, 

del piato lor c’ han per cagion d’amore... . 
(Lirica minore, Bari, 1924, p. 260) 


Another sonnet beginning Dexadme descansar cuidados tristes . . . (op. cit., 
P- 435), derives its initial stimulus from one by Petrarch: Datemi pace 
o duri miei pensieri. . . 14 

Finally, Cotarelo y Mori (op. cit., p. 37) argues plausibly that during 
his stay in Naples Villamediana must have participated in the activities 
of the celebrated Accademia degli Oziosi headed by Gio. Battista Manso. 
Had he known that the Spaniard had actually addressed one of his son- 
nets to the Neapolitan Marquis his contention would have been greatly 
strengthened. The composition in question is to be found not among the 
Spanish editions of Villamediana’s works but in Manso’s Nomiche, 
Venetia, 1635, p. 291. It reads as follows: 


DI GIOVANNI TASSIS, CONDE DE VILLAMEDIANA 
SCUSA DI PASSIONE OSTINATA 


De enganniosas [sic] quimeras alimento 
La pretensién d’un fin de van deseo, 
Que me obliga seguir lo que no creo 

Y me aze creer lo que més siento. 

No es capaz mi locura de escarmiento, 
Antes en el estado en que me veo, 
Vencida la ragén del devaneo 

Cobra mi desatino nuevo aliento. 
Cerrados ya los oxos del discurso 
Incapaz de la luz del desenganno, {sic} 
Solo la voluntad llevo por guta. 

Y la desdicha mesma que su curso, 
Manso, izo en la costumbre deste danno [sic] 
Por horra [sic] tiene ya lo que es porfta. 


Joseru G. FuctLia 
Northwestern University 


14. On p. 440 of I] Canzoniere: con le note di Giuseppe Rigutini, rifuse e di molto accre- 
sciute da Michele Scherillo, 3* ed. rinnovata, Milano, 1918. 





LE PROBLEME DU MAL 
DANS LA CONSCIENCE EUROPEENNE 
DU DIX-HUITIEME SIECLE 





Nous n’avons Pas la prétention d’apporter, dans un article, des con- 
tributions nouvelles et substantielles 4 un sujet que philosophes et 
historiens ont plusieurs fois traité. Nous voudrions seulement marquer 
les différents moments d’une longue évolution, tracer sa courbe ascen- 
dante et descendante. Nous voudrions, surtout, étudier sur un exemple 
la pensée européenne au travail; saisir les passages et les influences; voir 
comment une préoccupation philosophique, formulée dans un pays, 
devient contagieuse et gagne de proche en proche; marquer les caractéres 
de cette inquiétude spirituelle, sa noblesse et sa grandeur. Souvenir d’une 
dette ancienne, d’une dette éternelle, qu’aucune circonstance n’a le droit 
de faire oublier. 


En ce temps-la, comme il arrive aux générations successives des 
enfants des hommes, une question éternelle prenait un tour nouveau. 
Pourquoi y a-t-il tant de souffrance sur la terre? Pourquoi tant d’in- 
justices et pourquoi tant de crimes? S’il existe un Dieu de sagesse et de 
bonté, pourquoi a-t-il toléré, a-t-il suscité le mal? Depuis Job, depuis 
Adam peut-étre, cette méme question s’était élevée vers le ciel. 

Le dix-septiéme siécle avait répondu pour son compte en rappelant la 
conception chrétienne de notre vie mortelle. Nous ne sommes que des 
passagers sur cette terre, des passagers qui doivent gagner le port. Nos 
miséres nous viennent de la faute originelle, qui nous a exclus du paradis 
terrestre, et dont nous continuons 4 porter le poids. Mais les voies de la 
justice divine sont aussi celles de la miséricorde; rachetés par le sacrifice 
du fils de Dieu, nos souffrances d’un jour, si nous suivons sa loi, seront 
le prix dont nous payerons une éternité de bonheur. Encore le Jansé- 
nisme avait-il ajouté 4 cette interprétation du monde une particulié¢re 
rigueur. Pour ceux qui, dans l’angoisse, imploraient le secours d’une 
grace dont il n’était pas sir qu’elle leur fit accordée, le mal était plus 
pressant, le péché plus affreux, plus incertain |’espoir. 

Cette attitude, toute de soumission et d’attente, le dix-huitiéme siécle 
ne veut pas la prendre. Le Dieu qu’il invoque n’est pas un Dieu per- 
sonnel, un Dieu qui séparera les justes d’avec les coupables au jour du 
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dernier jugement, un Dieu dont le fils s’est incarné pour mourir sur la 
croix; c’est un Dieu lointain, effacé, qui lui-méme obéit aux décrets 
d’une raison souveraine; c’est un Dieu sans forme et sans figure, un 
Dieu inconnu. Souvent méme il lui substitue une puissance mystérieuse, 
qu’il appelle la Nature, et qui est nécessairement bonne. Nécessaire- 
ment, parce qu’un réve impérieux, un désir, une nostalgie, vont dominer 
l’époque nouvelle: la possession du bonheur, du bonheur présent, im- 
médiat, non pas relégué dans les paradis inaccessibles peut-étre, mais 
dont on jouira aujourd’hui méme, sur la terre. Et comment, dés lors, 
n’exigerait-on pas de la nature qu’elle fit bonne? ‘“‘La nature, proclame 
le jeune Turgot, a donné a tous les hommes le droit d’étre heureux.’”? 

Ainsi le probleme. ne se résolvait plus par un acte de foi. Le mal 
n’était plus une loi qu’il fallait subir, mais un fait qu’il s’agissait d’at- 
ténuer s’il était possible, mais un illogisme qu'il s’agissait d’expliquer. 
Les hommes ont le droit d’étre heureux et le mal existe: il y avait, 
entre ces deux termes, une contradiction choquante, qui irritait des Ames 
enivrées de raison. Et puisque la raison allait dissiper toutes les ténébres 
et éclairer tous les mystéres, c’est a elle désormais, et a elle seule, qu’il 
appartenait de prendre la parole et de trancher le débat. 

La volonté de transposer la question, de la faire passer du plan 
religieux au plan purement philosophique, apparut dés cette période 
contrastée qui est entre le dix-septiéme et le dix-huitiéme siécle, et ou 
furent prises les positions d’esprit qui ensuite n’eurent plus qu’a se 
développer. Si, en 1702, l’ouvrage de William King, De Origine Mali, 
obtint du succés et souleva de l’émoi, c’est qu’il traduisait d’une fagon 
plus ferme des opinions encore vagues et dispersées, mais déja exis- 
tantes; c’est qu’il se refusait de parler au nom du christianisme, dont 
l’auteur était cependant I’un des fermes défenseurs. Dans un latin encore 
scolastique, lourdement, puissamment, |’évéque anglican, faisant appel 
4 l’intelligence de ses lecteurs et non pas 4 leur foi, prouvait que Dieu 
n’aurait été ni tout-puissant, ni infiniment bon, s’il n’avait toléré le mal. 
Car le mal n’est qu’une privation, n’est qu’une absence, privation et 
absence qui sont la condition méme de |’existence des étres créés. Du 
moment ot Dieu, sous l’impulsion de sa bonté, avait décidé de créer, il 
ne pouvait pas créer la perfection, mais seulement l’imperfection, qui 
est du moins supérieure au néant. 

Cependant Bayle, que ces questions inquiétaient depuis longtemps, 
qui continuait 4 surveiller tous les points de horizon, et qui fondait 

1. Premier Discours en Sorbonne, 1750. Sur Y'ensemble du probléme, voir The Nature of 


Evil, par Radoslav A. Tsanoff, New York, 1931. Les chapitres tv, v, et vi intéressent plus 
particuli¢rement le dix-huitiéme siécle. 
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sur les ouvrages qui paraissaient pour les examiner, les critiquer, et 
n’en laisser que débris, lisait dans les Nouvelles de la République des 
Lettres analyse du livre de King qu’y publiait M. Bernard, et de sa 
maniére imperturbable et triste, il accumulait les doutes. Peut-on dire 
que Dieu a créé le monde pour sa gloire? peut-on dire que le mal était 
nécessaire, vraiment? N’y aurait-il pas deux principes qui se contestent 
empire du monde, celui du bien, celui du mal? Mais cette hypothése 
méme est-elle soutenable? Quel systéme adopter dans un tel embarras? 
L’origine du mal est obscure, plus difficile 4 trouver que les sources du 
Nil: “elle est hors de portée de notre raison.” 

Continuant a réfléchir, et engageant avec le méme M. Bernard une 
nouvelle discussion, il en venait bientét 4 une autre forme du méme 
probléme. Cette nature dont on commence a nous rebattre les oreilles, 
cette nature dont on nous affirme qu’elle est sage et qu’elle est bonne, il 
conviendrait pourtant de l’examiner d’un peu plus prés. Qu’on nous dise 
donc, d’une part, “ce que c’est proprement qu’une chose qui émane de 
la nature’”’; et de l'autre, “si, pour savoir qu’une chose est bonne, il 
suffit de savoir que la nature nous l’apprend.” On vient nous raconter 
que les enfants doivent honorer les péres, parce que c’est dans la nature: 
or, “il n’y a guére de mot dont on se serve d’une maniére plus vague que 
celui de Nature; il entre dans toute sorte de discours, tant6t en un 
sens, tantét en un autre, et l’on ne s’attache presque jamais 4 une idée 


précise.”” Comment discerner ce qui est naturel de ce qui est acquis, 
chez les jeunes gens? 


Mais surtout, la conséquence n’est point certaine, cela vient de la Nature, donc 
cela est bon et juste. Nous voyons dans le genre humain beaucoup de choses trés 
mauvaises, quoiqu’on ne puisse douter qu’elles ne soient le pur ouvrage de la 
nature. Il n’y a rien de plus nécessaire 4 |’acquisition de la sagesse, que de ne 
point suivre les instigations de la nature sur le chapitre de la vengeance et de 
l’orgueil et de l’impudicité. N’a-t-il pas fallu que les lois divines et humaines 
réfrénassent la nature? Et que serait devenu sans cela le genre humain? La na- 
ture est un état de maladie. 


Telles étaient les paroles de Bayle le sceptique. Le Réfugié frangais 
de Hollande, et l’Angleterre qui, 4 ce confluent de deux Ages, avait 
entrepris une vaste revision de toutes les valeurs, attiraient ouvertement 
l’attention sur un probléme qui était latent dans les consciences, et in- 
vitaient l'Europe a de plus amples débats. 

I] n’était pas si facile, en effet, de vaincre la résistance du plus intime 
de notre étre, et de nier |’évidence méme; de diminuer lhorreur des 


2. Réponse aux questions d'un provincial, 1, chap. 74 et suivants; ibid., chap. 95 et suivants. 
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guerres et des massacres, de faire croire aux malades qu’ils souffrent 
moins qu’ils ne l’imaginent, et aux méres qu’elles ont tort de pleurer 
leurs enfants morts dans leur berceau. Aussi, pour passer de |’apreté 
chrétienne aux douceurs de ces royaumes des Féliciens qu’invoquaient 
les auteurs de voyages imaginaires, et pour transférer au présent 
l’hypothéque que I’on plagait jadis sur l’éternel, un effort commun fut-il 
alors tenté. 

D’abord on prit soin d’adoucir le tragique de la vie: c’est 4 quoi 
s’employa un grand seigneur anglais, qui, dans le temps méme ot il 
écrivait ses phrases consolatrices, était rongé par la phtisie qui, bientdt, 
devait le faire mourir sous le soleil italien. Pourquoi, disait-il sur le ton 
de la conversation la plus aimable et presque la plus mondaine, pourquoi 
devrions-nous vivre toujours dans un état de panique? Pourquoi imiter, 
ou écouter seulement Job, ce pleureur, ce parasite de Dieu? Dieu, 
pourquoi le considérer toujours en enthousiastes, en atrabilaires et en 
fanatiques; pourquoi projeter sur lui nos coléres, nos haines, nos désirs 
de vengeance? Usons de ce grand reméde qui s’appelle la bonne humeur; 
appliquons-la, fiit-ce en la nuangant d’un peu d’ironie, aux maux dont 
nous plaignons; appliquons-la méme a Dieu. Si nous pensons 4 lui avec 
bonne humeur, et non plus avec morosité, son caractére changera; il 
deviendra bienveillant, aimable. Rien n’est plus curieux que de voir 
Shaftesbury, d’une main en apparence légére, travailler 4 un changement 
aussi profond. Il ramenait le divin 4 l’humain, tout doucement; noble 
et généreux, il ramenait ’humain a lui-méme: “Aimer le bien public, 
travailler 2u bien universel, favoriser l’intérét du monde entier, jusqu’a 
la limite de nos forces, c’est assurément la valeur supréme, c’est la 
réalisation du caractére que l’on appelle divin.” Ami des jardins, des 
livres, des tableaux, des statues, de la musique, il ne voulait voir que 
la beauté des choses, aimable et consolatrice. Un instinct harmonieux 
était en lui; donc, il était chez tous ses fréres; donc, il étouffait, il 
anéantissait, les plaintes et les cris. La couleur du monde changeait; une 
lumiére sans ombres brillait sur la terre apaisée. Nature has no malice . . .* 
Dans un court espace d’années, de 1707 4 1711, il transformait ainsi les 
perspectives individuelles et sociales; tout n’était plus que liberté, 
familiarité, aisance—bonheur sur une terre que rassurait son arc-en-ciel. 

Mais ce n’était pas assez d’un dilettante, si puissante que fit son 
action; un philosophe allemand vint l’aider, plus européen qu’allemand, 
et, plus qu’européen, universel; attentif 4 toutes les contradictions, pour 


3. A Letter concerning Enthusiasm. Texte anglais et traduction frangaise, avec une intro- 
duction et des notes, par André Leroy, Paris, 1930, paragraphe v, p. 269. 
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essayer de les résoudre; désireux de donner un sens 4 tous les détails, 
en les rapportant 4 un ensemble; convaincu que la bonne méthode n’est 
pas de détruire, mais de construire plus largement, jusqu’a l’infini: une 
providence de la pensée. Leibniz‘ était mort l’année 1716, en apparence 
oublié, dédaigné, mais laissant aprés lui un sillage plus marqué qu’on ne 
croit communément. II agissait sur les mathématiciens; sur les juristes 
aussi; sur les naturalistes, non débarrassés de la métaphysique, et qui se 
passionnaient pour quelques-uns de ses principes, tantét celui de la dis- 
semblance et tantdt celui de la continuité. Les rationaux se moquaient 
de ses monades, mais ils lui faisaient l’honneur de les discuter; et le plus 
décidé de ses adversaires, Maupertuis, par un coup de surprise, emprun- 
tait quelques-uns de leurs attributs: sensibilité, intelligence, pour en 
douer les particules matérielles, qui, en tant que matérielles, ne suffi- 
saient pas 4 expliquer l’organisation de la vie. Décrié, raillé, admiré, 
repoussé, Leibniz sortait de l’oubli qui avait entouré ses derniers jours; 
quand on avait fini de le réfuter, on faisait amende honorable 4 son 
génie; car c’était bien un génie, pour finir: inférieur 4 Bacon, 4 Newton, 
a Locke, mais tout de méme un génie. 

Une partie de sa doctrine plaisait décidément 4 des esprits qui avaient 
besoin d’elle: c’était celle qui contenait les arguments qu’il avait élevés 
pour faire digue au scepticisme de Pierre Bayle, 4 son manichéisme 
aussi; celle qu’on trouvait dans ses écrits épars, dans ses articles, dans 
ses lettres, dans ses discussions, dans ses réponses; et plus particuliére- 
ment dans ses Essais de Théodicée sur la bonté de Dieu, la liberté de . homme, 
et lorigine du mal (1710). D’abord il avait réduit la place des catas- 
trophes naturelles et de l’encombrante souffrance, et, utilisant un vieux 
terme, il les avait appelées le mal physique; ce qui semblait déja moins 
douloureux, ce qui les soustrayait au réel pour les réduire 4 un concept 
philosophique, pour les faire rentrer dans la catégorie de l’intelligible. 
De méme pour le mal métaphysique: ce que nous appelons un mal de 
notre point de vue particulier, est-ce vraiment un mal dans l’ordre 
général des choses? Une ligne, disait-il, peut avoir des tours et des 
retours, des hauts et des bas, des points de rehaussement et des points 
d’inflexion, des interruptions et d’autres variétés; de telle sorte qu’on 
n’y voie ni rime ni raison, surtout en ne considérant qu’une partie de la 
ligne; et cependant, il se peut qu’on en puisse donner |’équation, dans 
laquelle un géométre trouverait la raison et la convenance de cés pré- 


4. Otto Lemp, Das Problem der Theodicee in der Philosophie und Literatur des 18. Jahrhun- 
derts bis auf Kant und Schiller, Leipzig, 1910. Cette étude, d’ailleurs excellente, se construit 
en vue d’aboutir 4 Kant: par rapport au probléme du mal, Kant ne nous semble étre qu’un 
épigone, comme nous essayons de le montrer ici. 
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tendues irrégularités. Il n’en va pas autrement pour ce qui nous parait 
étre des monstruosités, des défauts scandaleux dans |’Univers. Pour 
juger de l’ensemble notre vue est trop courte; si nous nous plaignons de 
tel ou tel détail, c’est faute de distinguer le plan. 

Restait le mal moral: comment justifier nos défauts, nos vices; nos 
lachetés et nos crimes; cette affreuse complaisance, et méme ce goit 
maladif que nous avons pour le péché; cette perversion qui vient cor- 
rompre nos intentions en apparence les plus pures; ce ver qui est en 
nous. . . ? Pour expliquer ce mal, Leibniz esquissait un tableau grandi- 
ose. I] évoquait l’infinité des mondes possibles, tels que Dieu avait pu se 
les représenter, avant d’en choisir qui fussent dignes de passer du néant 
4 l’étre; et il montrait le choix méme de ce Dieu, faisant surgir d’entre 
les futuritions celle qui lui paraissait la plus digne, celle qui contenait la 
moins d’imperfection. Dans cette marge dont la raison comprend la 
nécessité, puisqu’elle constitue la différence entre la créature et le 
créateur, dans cette marge indispensable et logique, se loge le mal qui 
doit étre une des composantes du tout: 


La supréme sagesse, jointe 4 une bonté qui n’est pas moins infinie qu’elle, 
n’a pu manquer de choisir le meilleur. Car, comme un moindre mal est une 
espéce de bien, de méme un moindre bien est une espéce de mal, s’il fait 
obstacle a un bien plus grand; et il y aurait quelque chose 4 corriger dans les 
actions de Dieu, s’il y avait moyen de mieux faire. . . . 


Notre monde est donc le moins mauvais des mondes possibles; ou 
pour le dire au positif, le meilleur des mondes possibles. Il y avait, dans 
le temple de Memphis, une haute pyramide de globes placés les uns sur 
les autres; interrogé par un voyageur sur ces pyramides et sur ces 
globes, le prétre préposé au temple répondit qu’il s’agissait 1a de tous 
les mondes possibles, et que le plus parfait était au sommet. Le voyageur, 
curieux de voir le plus parfait des mondes, monta tout en haut de la 
pyramide; et la premiére chose qui frappa ses yeux, ce fut Tarquin en 
train de violer Lucréce. Nous nous exclamons, comme fit Diderot le jour 
ou il décrivit 4 Sophie Volland cette image fameuse: mais comprenons 
mieux le sens profond qu’elle contient. Si Tarquin n’avait pas violé 
Lucréce, la République romaine ne serait pas née; dés lors la civilisa- 
tion romaine n’aurait pas pris sa forme, et ne se serait pas étendue sur 
toute ja terre; elle n’aurait pas prété ses cadres au christianisme nais- 
sant. Ainsi ce crime affreux devait avoir sa place dans un monde qui 
est, par essence, imparfait; mais il devait étre, en méme temps, |’in- 
grédient d’un plus grand bien, dans le meilleur des mondes possibles.— 
Cette application rationnelle du mal, on l’admettait, on la chérissait, 
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comme une amie attendue. Le disciple et l’émule de Leibniz, le phi- 
losophe qui a nourri la pensée allemande jusqu’au milieu du siécle, Jean 
Christian Wolff, la mettait en formules, et la passait aux professeurs 
des universités. En France Mme du Chatelet, retirée 4 Cirey pour y 
vivre avec Voltaire, avec la science, et avec la philosophie, ayant 
entrepris d’écrire un traité de physique, déviait en chemin vers la méta- 
physique, et vulgarisait la philosophie leibnitzienne. Elle disait: “‘Ce 
monde-ci est le meilleur des mondes possibles, celui ot régne le plus de 
variété avec le plus d’ordre. Toutes les objections tirées des maux qu’on 
voit régner dans le monde s’évanouissent par ce principe.’ 

Le mal était moins étendu, moins profond; le mal était intelligible: a 
ce point, une idée voisine, mais non pas tout a fait semblable, se pré- 
sentait aux contemporains, agissant dans le méme sens.® Elle venait de 
l’antique philosophie grecque; mais elle avait été rajeunie, vivifiée, par 
John Locke, et par Leibniz encore; elle se présentait sous la forme 
pittoresque de la grande chaine des étres, c’est ainsi qu’on I’appelait. Il 
était impossible que la nature n’edt pas mis d’ordre dans son plan: autre- 
ment, elle aurait été capricieuse et folle, ce qui ne se pouvait concevoir. 
Elle avait donc comblé tous les intervalles, rempli tous les interstices 
de sa création; les étres se tenaient, se touchaient sans discontinuer, de 
l'un a l’autre on passait par des gradations si menues qu’elles étaient a 
peine perceptibles; du minéral au végétal, du végétal 4 l’animal, il n’y 
avait pas de rupture. Que si, 4 vrai dire, quelques échelons manquaient 
encore, les progrés de la science permettraient de les apercevoir, dans 
un avenir trés proche et dont on pouvait répondre. Dés lors, tout étre 
était a sa place, a sa juste place, prévue, calculée; et si l’étre conscient 
se plaignait de quelque imperfection, de quelque souffrance, il avait tort. 
De méme qu’il se trouve, dans une maison, des piéces basses et des 
piéces hautes: de méme il faut qu’il y ait, dans l’ordre universel, des 
créatures qui soient moins bien partagées, et qui cependant n’aient aucun 
droit 4 se dire maltraitées. Le moindre bien n’avait pas été nécessaire 
au seul moment de la création: il continuait 4 |’étre, pour que la grande 
chaine des étres ne fit pas brisée. I] n’était pas seulement nécessaire 
comme |’élément d’un ensemble inconcevable: il était concevable dans 
chaque cas particulier, pour les anges, pour les hommes, pour les ani- 
maux, pour les plantes, méme pour la nature inorganique. Et les amer- 
tumes et les reproches et les moindres propos pessimistes n’étaient plus 


5. Mme du Ch§telet, Institutions de physique, 1740. 

6. Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being: A Study in the History of an Idea, Cam- 
bridge, 1936, chap. v1: “The Chain of Being in Eighteenth-Century Thought, and Man’s 
Place and Réle in Nature.” 
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qu’une injustifiable erreur. Le mal avait une nouvelle raison d’étre, une 
raison de convenance et de rapport, une raison hiérarchique. 

L’Europe du dix-huitiéme siécle ne réserve pas aux sages le privilége 
de ses découvertes intellectuelles. Elle les répéte, au contraire, pour que 
nul ne les ignore; elle les offre 4 la foule; elle les confie 4 tous les genres 
littéraires, et méme 4 la poésie. 

L’éléve de Bolingbroke, homme qui souffrait de tout dans son coeur 
irritable, d’une injustice, d’une critique, d’un mot, et presque d’un 
souffle; le poéte harmonieux auquel sa génération accordait le privilége 
du génie, Pope, entreprit de donner au public qui ne lit pas les traités 
trop savants, mais qui aime les beaux vers cadencés, la legon de sagesse 
qui consistait non pas a se réjouir, mais a se contenter. Comme celui 
qui veut convaincre 4 la fois les autres et lui-méme, et qui s’éléve contre 
ses propres doutes et ses propres hésitations, Pope se prodiguait, Pope 
se lancait dans une démonstration ardente qui tournait quelquefois en 
reproche: insensé, qui continues a te plaindre et qui ne comprends pas! 
Et c’était, en 1733 et en 1734, le sermon que constitue |’Essay on Man. 

Son contradicteur supposé, l’obstiné qui se refusait 4 retenir et a 
étouffer le cri de sa douleur, le poéte le haranguait et le rudoyait 
presque. Ne vois-tu pas, lui disait-t-il, que de tous les mondes possibles 
la Sagesse infinie a préféré le meilleur? que tu es 4 ton rang dans cette 
grande chaine des étres qui part du néant pour aboutir 4 Dieu? Tu de- 
mandes pourquoi celui-ci ne |’a pas fait plus grand: demande-toi, bien 
plutét, pourquoi il ne I’a pas fait plus petit. Tu sais que tu es borné, que 
tu ne peux apercevoir qu’une minime partie de |’immensité des choses, et 
tu prétends juger la Justice! Des facultés plus délicates, si tu les obtenais, 
contribueraient peut-étre 4 ton malheur. Tais-toi; accepte; dans le plan 
impeccable qui est la traduction de l’ordre voulu par la nature, tout 
changement aboutirait a détruire ’harmonie générale et conduirait au 
chaos. Il rappelait le lecteur a l’humilité qui convient a sa condition; 
il lui proposait un credo; il edt voulu graver, au plus profond de son 
coeur, la loi de sa croyance: 


All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 

All Chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal Good; 

And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear: whatever is, is right. 


Un moment Pope abandonnait sa démonstration, pour passer a 
d’autres idées, puis il y revenait, et s’évertuait encore. Nous exigeons le 
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bonheur et rien n’est plus légitime; mais comprenons bien que ce bon- 
heur doit étre social, non pas individuel, et tel en somme que notre 
souffrance particuliére peut y rentrer, comme une dose de poison entre 
dans un reméde. Et puis construisons-la, cette félicité 4 laquelle notre 
espéce aspire, par l’acquisition et le maintien de la santé, par la paix de 
l’4me, par la vertu. Assurément les scélérats prospérent; assurément les 
justes sont enlevés avant le temps; il n’en est pas moins vrai que dans le 
plan général qui nous déborde, tout ce qui est, est bien. De plus en plus 
incohérent, de plus en plus chaleureux, de moins en moins capable de 
réfuter les objections qu’il multiplie, Pope marche ainsi vers la fin de 
son poeme, chant douloureux qui, pour réduire le domaine du mal, 
n’arrive qu’a précher la résignation. I] ne nous touche plus aujourd’hui 
par la perfection du style, par ses images, par ses vers frappés comme 
des maximes; il nous émeut encore par son accent, par le tourment qu’il 
nous révéle, par cette volonté de convaincre qui n’est pas tout a fait 
sire d’elle-méme, par la répétition d’une formule qui prend la valeur 
d’une incantation et d’un charme, comme s’il n’y avait pas d’autre 
moyen de forcer notre consentement et de nous réduire au silence. 
Whatever is, is right . . . Que de complexité se cachait sous cet apparent 
simplisme! De Leibniz Pope ne prenait pas tout; avec Leibniz Pope ne 
concordait pas entiérement. ““Tout est le moins mal possible.” —““Tout 
est bien”: les deux formules impliquent une différence sensible. Il y a, 
dans la seconde, plus de cette humilité chrétienne qui, dans l’dme de 
Pope, catholique au moins de volonté, demeurait encore 4 |’état in- 
conscient; et peut-étre aussi y a-t-il plus de fatalisme, plus de propension 
a croire qu’une nécessité cesse d’étre telle quand elle est librement 
consentie, ainsi que le voulait Spinoza. 

Presque en méme temps, l’année 1734, la littérature de langue alle- 
mande consacrait elle aussi un poéme 4 la recherche de l’origine du mal. 
Albrecht von Haller avait la vocation de la science; médecin, anatomiste, 
botaniste, physiologue, il se préparait aux travaux qui plus tard devaient 
le rendre illustre, et laisser sa trace sur la route qui conduit 4 la dé- 
couverte de la nature. Mais il cultivait aussi la poésie; et méme il 
voulait montrer aux Anglais qu’ils n’étaient pas les seuls capables d’ex- 
primer en vers des idées philosophiques. Tout jeune encore, en 1728, 
il avait visité les montagnes de sa Suisse natale, et ce voyage lui avait 
inspiré une piéce lyrique et didactique qui avait fait date, Die Alpen.’ La 
montagne cessait d’étre un objet de désagrément ou d’horreur; elle 
devenait belle; et "Europe s’émouvait 4 ce chant nouveau. Illustre, Haller 


7. 1729; le poéme est inséré dans le Versuch schweizerischen Gedichte, 1732. 
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se devait de prendre part au grand débat: d’ou son chant en trois parties, 
Ueber den Ursprung des Uebels.C’ était une de ses ceuvres favorites, et il 
y avait longtemps travaillé. 

D’une hauteur ot régne le silence, si vous contemplez le paysage qui 
s’étend a vos pieds, vous ne constatez que joie et que bonheur; vous 
avez l’impression que le monde a été créé pour que ses habitants fussent 
heureux; un bien universel anime la nature, et tout porte la trace de ce 
souverain bien: 


Ja alles was ich seh, sind Gaben und Geschike; 

Die Welt ist selbstgemacht zu ihren Biirger Gliicke; 
Ein allgemeines Wohl beseelet die Natur, 

Un alles trigt des hichsten Gutes Spur. 


Mais si vous écoutez le cri de votre ame, si vous réfléchissez, si vous 
considérez la vie telle qu’elle est, combien cet apparent bonheur vous 
semble illusoire et faux! Créatures de misére, nous sommes condamnés 
a la peine tandis que nous marchons vers la mort: 


Elende Sterbliche! zur Pein erschaffen Wesen! 


Tout change 4 des yeux avertis; ils ne voient plus que le mal, 1a méme 
ot le bien paraissait avoir établi son domaine; et l’hymne de joie se 
transforme bientét en interrogation passionnée, ou tout le destin de 
homme se trouve en jeu: O Dieu de bonté, 6 Dieu de justice, pourquoi 


as-tu choisi un monde éternellement tourmenté, éternellement coupable? 
Parce qu’obéissant au conseil de sa propre sagesse, il n’a pu choisir que 
celui qui s’éloignait le moins de la perfection; parce qu’il a pris le plus 
digne, pour le faire passer des virtualités a |’étre: 
Der Welten wiirdigste gewann die Wiirklichkeit. 


Le théme est repris, toujours le méme: Dieu a créé, logiquement, une 
longue chaine d’étres, qui vont de lui-méme au néant par une série de 
degrés; nous faisons partie d’un ensemble immense, que nous sommes 
incapables de saisir dans ses proportions et dans son harmonie. II a mis, 
tout prés de lui, les anges; un peu plus bas, les hommes, anges et bétes, 
appartenant 4 la fois 4 |’éternité et au néant. Aux hommes, il a donné 
une conscience corporelle et une conscience morale; aux hommes, il a 
donné deux ressorts, l'amour d’eux-mémes et |’amour du prochain, qui 
les poussent, tous les deux, 4 chercher leur bonheur. Tout étant organisé 
pour le bien, le mal est venu de ce que Dieu a laissé la liberté aux créa- 
tures: d’ot la chute des anges trop ambitieux de perfection; d’ot le 
péché d’Adam et sa chute; d’ou notre moindre résistance, et nos fautes. 
Mais heureux ceux qui, par |’accomplissement du devoir, restent dans 
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le plan divin! Comme on le voit, la philosophie rationnelle se nuance ici 
de piétisme. 

Ajoutons, pour étre fidéle 4 l’atmosphére du temps, que tout un 
cheeur soutenait de son accompagnement les deux poétes, le chceur de 
ceux qui célébraient la grandeur de Dieu dans les merveilles de la 
nature, un chceur aux cent voix. Ceux-la n’abordaient pas le probléme 
en face, comme I’avait fait Pope, et, plus exclusivement encore, Haller; 
mais ils insistaient sur la beauté, sur la bonté qui rayonnaient dans 
univers; de sorte qu’éclipsé par cette gloire, le mal n’apparaissait plus 
que réfugié dans les ténébres extérieures, le mal était mis de cété, oublié, 
quantité négligeable; le mal ne valait pas la peine d’étre nommé; autant 
dire que le mal n’existait plus. Comment aurait-on pensé aux tares et 
aux peines, quand on était occupé a peindre la splendeur des aubes et la 
douceur des clairs de lune, a faire ressortir l’utilité des printemps, des 
étés, des automnes, des hivers, 4 montrer par quels calculs ingénieux, 
par quel art omniprésent, les hommes marchaient, les oiseaux volaient, 
et les poissons nageaient au naturel? Point de laideur sur l’aile des 
papillons, ou dans les corolles des fleurs. Rappelons quelques-uns seule- 
ment des auteurs qui furent alors célébres: le Hollandais Nieuwentyt, 
un des maitres du genre, traduit et multiplié dans toutes les langues; 
Anglais Derham et sa Physiothéologie et son Astrothéologie; Allemand 
Lesser et son Insectothéologie, sa Lithothéologie, sa Testacéothéologie; 


Broekes et son Plaisir terrestre en Dieu; Vabbé Pluche, qui enseignait le 
spectacle de la nature aux jeunes gens; et tous péle-méle, tant la mode 
était devenue générale, et le jeune prince héritier de Prusse qui s’occupait 
a faire des vers dans sa résidence de Rémusberg, et M. Dulard de 
l Académie de Marseille, et d’autres plus obscurs encore s’il est possible. 
Comment ce lyrisme déchainé n’aurait-il pas couvert les accents mélan- 
coliques de Salomon considérant la misére de homme, 


Born to lament, to labour, and to die? 


tels que Matthew Prior les avait fait entendre?® 

Nous sommes ici 4 un des rares moments de l’histoire des idées ou 
un accord semble se faire, avant que ses composantes ne se dénouent et 
ne reprennent leur liberté, en se combattant. La philosophie s’est 
ingéniée 4 trouver |’explication plausible d’une énigme douloureuse, et 
croit y avoir réussi, comme le dit Helvétius dans le poéme qu’il est en 
train d’élaborer 4 grande peine, et qui s’appelle Le Bonheur, le jour n'est 
pas loin o& Oromaze, ayant terminé par une victoire décisive sa lutte 
contre le dieu du mal, rassurera les mortels: 


8. Solomon on the Vanity of the World, 1718. 
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Plus justes, plus humains, plus unis entre vous, 
Vos jours s’écouleront sans mélange de peine. 


Le trop superbe Ariman verra son tréne en poudre et son sceptre brisé: 


L’enfer s’anéantit; le ciel est sur la terre. 


Sans aller aussi loin, certains chrétiens tendent a se détourner du péché, 
perdus dans les admirations et ravis dans les extases: le sentiment vient 
ici en aide a la raison. Les moralistes, au lieu de condamner, admettent 
et absolvent. Les poétes répudient le noir pour n’employer plus que le 
bleu et le rose. A cette complicité générale, qui unit pour un temps les 
individus et les nations, il manque encore un mot; le voici: c’est 
l optimisme. 

L’expression, créée par la doctrine, apparut pour la premiére fois, 
semble-t-il, en 1737, dans l’Examen de l’ Essai de M. Pope sur l homme, 
par le Suisse Jean Pierre de Crousaz;° et parallélement dans un compte 
rendu de la Théodicée publié par les Mémoires de Trévoux. I] fut inclus 
dans le Dictionnaire de Trévoux en 1752; et dans le Dictionnaire de 
l Académie francaise de 1762, décidément consacré par l’usage.!° Mais 
4 cette date, l’ Académie de Berlin lavait déja sanctionné, par un de ces 
concours qui jouaient un grand réle dans la vie intellectuelle de l’époque. 
En 1753, en effet, elle avait proposé le sujet suivant, pour l’année 1755: 
“On demande |’examen du systéme de Pope contenu dans la proposition: 
Tout est bien. \\ s’agit: (1) de déterminer le vrai sens de cette proposi- 
tion, conformément a Il’hypothése de son auteur; (2) de la comparer 
avec le systéme de l’optimisme, ou du choix du meilleur, pour en 
marquer exactement les rapports et les différences; (3) enfin d’alléguer 
les raisons que !’on croit les plus propres a établir ou a détruire le 
systéme.”’ L’ Académie de Berlin voulait, on le voit, rendre 4 chacun 
son di, 4 Leibniz ce qui appartenait 4 Leibniz, 4 Pope ce qui appartenait 
a Pope. Le prix fut décerné 4 Adolf Friedrich von Rheinard, dont la 
dissertation fut ensuite traduite et publiée en allemand."\—1755: c’était 
l’année du tremblement de terre de Lisbonne. 


9. Examen de l Essai de M. Pope sur l homme, 1737.—M. E. de Vattel, Défense du systéme 
leibnitzien contre les objections et les imputations de M. de Crousaz, contenues dans I Examen de 
PEssai sur Vhomme de M. Pope; ov l'on a joint la réponse aux objections de M. Roques contenues 
dans le Journal helvétique, Leyde, 1741. 

10. A. Lalande, Vocabulaire technique et critique de la philosophie, Paris, 1932-1938 (qua- 
tri¢me édition), article ““Optimisme.” 

11. Herrn Adolf Friedrich Rheinards Vergleichung des Lehrgebatides des Herrn Popes von 
der Vollkommenheit der Welt, mit dem System des Herrn von Leibniz, nebst einer Untersuchung 
der Lehre der besten Welt, Leipzig, 1757. Abhandlung von der Lehre der besten Welt, aus dem 
Sranzisischen, Wism, 1757. 
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Cette année-la, la nature n’avait pas seulement suscité quelque peste 
ou quelque typhon, pour manquer par exception aux lois de sa bonté 
constante; elle avait seulement secoué le sol. Lisbonne, cette ville 
charmante, au site pittoresque, et dont la population est traditionnelle- 
ment aimable et douce; cette ville prospére, dont le port était le troisiéme 
de l'Europe, aprés Amsterdam et aprés Londres; cette ville chrétienne, 
toute remplie d’églises et de couvents, toute occupée de messe§, d’ offices, 
et de processions, elle l’avait ravagée. Le 1° novembre, jour de tous 
les Saints, un tremblement de terre avait jeté bas les maisons, les monu- 
ments, les remparts; un raz de marée avait suivi; enfin l’humanité avait 
fait ce qu’elle avait pu pour ajouter au désastre, en pillant.'* 

Cette nouvelle avait ému les savants, qui avec plus d’ardeur s’étaient 
remis a rechercher la cause mystérieuse des tremblements de terre; et 
par exemple, dans |’Espagne voisine, le Pére Feijoo, qui les interprétait 
par la matiére électrique.'* Elle avait troublé les philosophes occupés a 
abolir le mal, méme physique, et qui se trouvaient ainsi ramenés 4 une 
réalité qu’ils paraissaient avoir oubliée dans leurs spéculations. Elle 
émut en particulier un Frangais au clair génie, qui suivit d’abord le 
mouvement général, puis examina, puis douta, puis confia sa pensée a 
des nouvelles, 4 des romans, 4 des ceuvres d’art si saisissantes et si 
parfaites, que la doctrine de l’optimisme en recut un coup décisif. Ici 
intervient Voltaire. 

Voltaire avait commencé par respecter Leibniz,‘ lorsqu’il ne le con- 
naissait encore que de réputation. II l’avait regardé de plus prés, quand 
Mme du Chatelet, par un caprice qui suscitait en lui quelque jalousie 
intellectuelle, s’était bizarrement férue des doctrines de ce métaphysi- 
cien allemand: n’aurait-elle pas di se contenter de Locke et du grand 
Newton? Aussi ne l’aimait-il pas: mais s'il y avait une partie de ses 
théories qui lui paraissait acceptable, c’était cet optimisme sauveur. II 
estimait qu’il y a plus de bien que de mal en ce monde, puisqu’en effet 
peu d’hommes souhaitent la mort; qu’on aurait tort de porter des 
plaintes au nom du genre humain, et de renier le souverain de |’univers, 
sous prétexte que quelques-uns de ses sujets étaient malheureux: de sorte 

12. Prof. Lic. W. Liitgert, “Die Erschiitterung des Optimismus durch das Erdbeben von 
Lissabon 1755: Ein Beitrag zur Kritik des Vorsehungsglauben der Aufklarung,” dans les 
Beitriige zur Férderung der christlichen Theologie, 5° année, 1901.—Gastinel, “Le Désastre de 
Lisbonne,” dans la Revue du Dix-huitiéme Siécle, 191 3-1914.—Berthold Rohrer, Das Erdbeben 
von Lissabon in der franzisischen Literatur, Heidelberg, 1933.—Paul Hazard, ““Esquisse d’une 
histoire tragique du Portugal devant l’opinion publique du dix-huititme siécle,” dans la RLC, 
aT Nuevo Systhema sobre la causa physica de los terremotos, 1756. 


14. Paul Hazard, “Voltaire et Leibniz,” Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la classe 
des lettres, 5° série, tome XXII, 1937. 
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que Leibniz lui était sur ce point de quelque secours. Ses monades 
étaient de la folie pure; mais non pas son optimisme, fondé sur un solide 
raisonnement. 

Des doutes lui venaient; il avait besoin de se rassurer lui-méme sur la 
valeur de cette conviction; il était comme le Babouc du Monde comme il 
va (1746), qui avait peine a se décider. Il y a bien a reprendre dans 
Paris-Persépolis; et Ituriel, un des génies qui président aux empires, se 
demande s’il ne convient pas de détruire cette capitale pécheresse. 
Babouc, envoyé en mission sur les lieux, hésite, et pése le pour et le 
contre. Enfin il prend son parti: “Il fit faire par le meilleur fondeur de la 
ville une petite statue, composée de tous les métaux, des terres et des 
pierres les plus précieuses et les plus viles; il la porta 4 Ituriel. ‘Casserez- 
vous, dit-il, cette jolie statue, parce que tout n’y est pas or et diamants?’ 
Ituriel entendit 4 demi-mot; il résolut de ne pas méme songer 4 corriger 
Persépolis, et de laisser aller ‘le monde comme il va;’ ‘car,’ dit-il, ‘si 
tout n’est pas bien, tout est passable.’ ”’ 

Les romans de Voltaire sont toujours de la pensée; et dans Zadig 
(1747-1748), toutes les fables de l’Orient ne lavent pas son souci. Zadig 
est sage, bon et juste, et il est malheureux. II est riche; il a santé, beauté; 
son esprit est sagace, il posséde un coeur droit et sincére; il a tout ce 
qu’il faut pour mériter le bonheur. Mais ni les femmes, ni la vie solitaire, 
ni la science, ni le pouvoir, ne lui donnent la félicité qu’il cherche. 
L’envie, la jalousie, la sottise, la cruauté, s’acharnent contre lui, et, de 
catastrophe en catastrophe, l’aménent au plus misérable état. La vie 
n’est-elle donc qu’une maniére de farce cruelle, qui n’a méme pas le 
mérite d’étre logique, et si bizarrement composée que les causes les plus 
insignifiantes aboutissent aux plus redoutables effets? Aussi Zadig, 
plongé dans ces réflexions, en arrive-t-il 4 voir les hommes “‘tels qu’ils 
sont en effet, des insectes se dévorant les uns les autres sur un petit 
atome de boue.”’ Alors intervient l’hermite 4 barbe blanche, son com- 
pagnon de voyage; l’hermite qui tient les propos les plus sensés et méne 
la conduite la plus étrange, volant un bassin d’or garni d’émeraudes et de 
pierreries chez un riche qui a fort bien regu les deux errants, donnant ce 
méme bassin d’or 4 un avare qui leur a tout refusé, mettant le feu 4 la 
maison d’un héte généreux, assassinant le jeune neveu d’une veuve 
charitable et vertueuse qui leur a prété asile. C’est pour le coup que 
Zadig se récrie. L’hermite, se transfigurant, et apparaissant sous les 
traits de |’ange Jesrad, donne enfin |’explication que chaque épisode du 
récit rendait plus nécessaire. Ces crimes, incompré¢hensibles 4 notre 
raison, ne sont point tels dans l’ordre universel; ils seront fertiles et 
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augmenteront la somme du bien. Car le fastueux sera plus attentif, 
l’avare plus soucieux de ses hétes; un trésor immense était caché sous la 
maison incendiée; le jeune neveu aurait assassiné sa tante. Ainsi ces 
maux apparents ont leur raison d’étre dans le meilleur des mondes pos- 
sibles. . . Par cette explication Zadig n’est pas enti¢rement satisfait: 
“Mais s’il n’y avait que du bien, et point de mal?—Alors, reprit Jesrad, 
cette terre serait une autre terre; |’enchainement des événements serait 
un autre ordre de sagesse; et cet autre ordre, qui serait parfait, ne peut 
étre que dans la demeure éternelle de |’Etre supréme, de qui le mal ne 
peut approcher . . . “Mais,” dit Zadig . . . “Comme il disait mais, l’ange 
prenait déja son vol vers la dixiéme sphére. Zadig 4 genoux adora la 
Providence, et se soumit.” Ainsi, l’année 1748, Voltaire était encore 
disposé a se soumettre; mais. . . © 

Quand il apprit le désastre de Lisbonne, et que le probléme du mal, 
moins résolu qu’écarté, moins réglé qu’atténué dans sa rigueur, réap- 
parut sous cette forme tragique, sa conviction incertaine fut ébranlée; il 
souffrit. Son Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne, si gauche dans sa forme, 
si maladroit dans ses vers, n’en fait pas moins entendre des accents 
pathétiques. Regardons ces incendies et ces ruines; écoutons ces gémis- 
sements et ces cris; considérons que ce sont les innocents et les justes 
qui ont été frappés: oserons-nous dire encore, d’une voix lamentable, 
que tout est bien? Insinuer que les héritiers des morts augmenteront leur 
fortune, que les magons gagneront de |’argent 4 rebatir les maisons, que 
les bétes se nourriront des cadavres enterrés sous les débris, ce serait 
blasphémer. Pope est digne d’estime et d’admiration; mais on ne saurait 
rester fidéle 4 son axiome; il faut en venir 4 cette triste et plus ancienne 
vérité, qu’il y a du mal sur la terre; le mot Tout est bien, pris dans un sens 
absolu et sans |’espérance d’un avenir, n’est qu’une insulte aux douleurs 
de notre vie. Voltaire ne cédait pas tout a fait; il n’abandonnait que le 
présent: 

Un jour tout sera bien, voild notre espérance; 
Tout est bien aujourd’hui, voila Pillusion. 


Mais en marge d’une seconde édition qu’il préparait pour son poéme, il 
corrigeait: ! 


Un jour tout sera bien, quelle fréle espérance! 


Et dans ses lettres, plus intimes, il dénongait la formule absolue de Pope, 


15. Voir l’'Introduction 4 lédition critique de Zadig procurée par Georges Ascoli pour 
la Société des Textes francais modernes, 1929. 

16. George R. Havens, “Voltaire’s marginal comments upon Pope’s Essay on Man,” 
MLN, xu (1928). 
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en attendant le jour ot il ne se contenterait méme plus de la formule 
relative de Leibniz: “Vous devez sentir que le Tout est bien de Pope n’est 
qu’une plaisanterie qu’il n’est pas bon de faire aux malheureux; or, sur 
cent hommes, il y en a au moins quatre-vingt-dix qui sont a plaindre. 
Tout est bien n’est donc pas fait pour le genre humain. . .”’ (20 juin 


1756). 


Candide, ou l optimisme. Traduit de l allemand de M. le Docteur Ralph, 
avec les additions qu’on a trouvées dans la poche du docicur lorsqu’ il mourut 
a@ Minden, lan de grace 1759.""—C’est Job habillé 4 la moderne, dit 
Frédéric II; le roman de Candide a rendu ridicule le systéme de l’opti- 
misme, dit le cardinal de Bernis. 

Agilité et densité; des observations justes, profondes, et qui frappent 
par la vérité de leur psychologie, faites d’un air si détaché et d’une 
maniére si rapide qu’elles n’ont pas l’air de se prendre au sérieux; un 
art unique d’indiquer sans développer, d’évoquer les choses et de passer 
vite, comme un homme trop riche qui séme ses trésors sans prendre la 
peine de se retourner; une profusion de traits, de fléches légéres qui 
vibrent; le jeu d’une intelligence implacable, d’une ironie sans pitié; tous 
les vieux procédés, les voyages, les utopies, les aventures dans |’ancien 
et dans le nouveau monde, les naufrages, les auto-da-fe, les Eldorados, 
rajeunis et vivifiés par une étincelante fantaisie; une sorte de fébrilité, 
die a la suppression de toutes les lourdeurs, de tous les intermédiaires 
inutiles; une gesticulation de fantoches, de marionnettes épiques et 
comiques, hors nature, et portant cependant quelques-unes des marques 
profondes de l’humaine condition: tout cela, c’est Candide. Et, recouverte 
par ces scintillements, une tristesse profonde. On est forcé de rire, de- 
vant tant de drdéleries; et ces drdleries accumulées aboutissent au déses- 
poir. On est diverti, ébloui par ces scintillements; et puis on voit réap- 
paraitre le grand fleuve noir ot s’engloutissent nos espoirs et nos 
illusions. 

Pauvre Candide! Plus misérable Cunégonde! Ridicule Pangless, qui 
contre vents et marées s’obstine 4 répéter que tout est bien, 4 proclamer 
qu il n’est rien qui ne s’explique par le principe de la raison suffisante 
et par celui de l’harmonie préétablie: ni les maladies, ni les noyades, ni 
les incendies, ni les iniquités, ni les crimes! Battu, pendu, brilé, disséqué, 
tombé dans |’esclavage et ramant sur les galéres des Turcs, il n’en reste 

17. Voir l’Introduction 4 !’édition critique de Candide procurée par André Morize pour la 


Société des Textes francais modernes, 1913; et N. L. Torrey, ‘““The Date of Candide and 
Voltaire’s Corrections,” MLN, xiv (1929). 
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pas moins de son premier sentiment: “Car enfin, dit-il, je suis philosophe, 
il ne me convient pas de me dédire, Leibniz ne pouvant avoir tort.’’ Le 
spectacle qu’offre la terre est affreux: ce ne sont que guerres, massacres, 
oppressions, vols et viols; et toujours il en fut ainsi dans le passé; et 
toujours il en sera de méme dans |’avenir, puisque les éperviers ont tou- 
jours mangé les pigeons quand ils en ont trouvé, et que pareillement ils 
les mangeront toujours. Mais tout est pour le mieux dans le meilleur des 
mondes. 

Par cette caricature l’optimisme est bafoué. “‘Qu’est-ce que l’opti- 
misme? disait Cacambo—Hélas! dit Candide, c’est la rage de soutenir 
que tout est bien quand tout est mal.” “Il y a pourtant du bon, disait 
Candide.—Cela se peut, disait Martin, mais je ne le connais pas.””—Et 
cette interrogation: “Si c’est ici le meilleur des mondes possibles, que 
sont les autres?”’ A la fin, quand Voltaire est las de tirer les fils qui 
meuvent ses personnages, et qu’il les rassemble en un tournemain, aussi 
facilement qu’il les avait dispersés, la troupe se trouve réunie dans une 
métairie. Candide est mal en point; la belle Cunégonde a le teint noir, la 
gorge séche, les yeux ridés, les bras rouges et écaillés; Pangloss est un 
gueux couvert de pustules, les yeux morts, le bout du nez rongé, la 
bouche de travers, les dents noires, tourmenté d’une toux violente et 
crachant une dent 4 chaque effort. Tels les a faits la vie. Ils trouvent 
enfin le grand secret, qui leur permettra de passer en paix le reste de 
leurs misérables jours: ils cultiveront leur jardin. Ce n’est pas un dé- 
nouement a la Moliére; i! comporte une idée de résignation nécessaire, 
un appel au travail, qui éloigne de nous trois grands maux, |’ennui, le 
vice, et le besoin; et ce jardin lui-méme est le symbole de nos limita- 
tions. Mais est-il possible de cultiver son jardin sans étre géné par ses 
voisins, caressé ou tourmenté par les vents, battu par les pluies; sans 
regarder au dela des clétures, sans contempler l’horizon, sans lever la 
téte vers les astres? Le reméde répond bien 4 un certain aspect de la 
pensée empirique. Mais ce n’est qu’un pis-aller; c’est l’aveu d’une dé- 
faite; c’est une fagon de se rapetisser, de se recroqueviller, pour donner 
moins de prise au mal triomphant. C’est |’acceptation d’un monde in- 
compr¢hensible, que la raison suffisante ne suffit plus 4 expliquer. 


A partir de Candide, le procés est jugé et la cause est perdue. 

Ce n’est pas que |’optimisme disparut tout d’un coup: ces brusques 
changements ne se produisent pas dans l’histoire des idées. Une doctrine 
se survit longtemps, méme quand elle est blessée. On voyait encore 
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apparaitre les arguments de Pope 14 ot on les attendait le moins, et par 
exemple au tome xv de |’ Encyclopédie. D’ou vient qu’une nature si bonne, 
si libérale, ne nous a donné que des sens incapables d’appréhender ses 
opérations? 

Le créateur n’a pas voulu nous donner un plus grand nombre de sens ou des 
sens plus parfaits . . . ; il nous a refusé des ailes, il a fixé la médiocrité de la 
vue qui n’apergoit que les seules surfaces des corps. Mais de plus grandes fa- 
cultés eussent été inutiles pour notre bonheur et pour tout le syst¢me du monde. 
Accuserons-nous le ciel d’étre cruel envers nous et envers nous seuls? Le bon- 


heur de l’homme, dit Pope . . . n’est pas de penser ou d’agir au dela de "homme 
méme.... 


En ces termes le chevalier de Jaucourt, le méme qui éditait et commen- 
tait Leibniz, s’exprimait dans I’article “Sens externes” de cette En- 
cyclopédie dont il avait pris la principale charge. Il y avait encore des 
exaltés, comme ce Robinet, qui entre les partisans du Tout est bien et les 
partisans du Tout est mal, prétendait établir une juste mesure, puisque tout 
se recrée et tout se détruit, tout se corrige et tout se compense: la guerre 
purge nos villes d’une foule de mauvais sujets, qui ne sont bons qu’a se 
faire tuer; le bavardage féminin, qui parait insupportable,a ses avantages; 
car enfin, le caquet des nourrices exerce les oreilles des enfants; comme 
les sujets que les femmes traitent sont généralement puérils, leur babil 
est justement proportionné a l’esprit des jeunes créatures qu’elles ont 
charge d’élever; sans compter que si les femmes parlaient moins, elles 
ne chanteraient pas aussi bien.’§ Il y avait des conservateurs, qui, bien 
munis, bien nantis, Tories par tempérament, par croyance, par tradition, 
s’efforcaient de montrer que le train du monde n’était pas si mauvais, 
aprés tout. Joane Jenyns, Esq., dans six lettres 4 un ami, prétendait ap- 
porter une solution originale au vieux probleme, une solution qu’aucun 
philosophe n’avait imaginée avant lui. Ce sur quoi il reprenait les anciens 
arguments, montrant que Dieu ayant une fois créé, il était lié a sa 
création, obligé par sa création, et pour ainsi dire condamné a supporter 
l’existence d’une certaine dose de mal. A ces idées, qui n’étaient plus 
que des lieux communs, il ajoutait, sans méme qu’il s’en rendit compte 
peut-étre, un conservatisme social qui lui faisait supporter assez paisi- 
blement la condition des pauvres, des travailleurs, des valets, de tous ses 
inférieurs. La pauvreté est compensée par plus d’espoirs, moins de 
craintes, une meilleure santé, une jouissance plus grande de petits bon- 
heurs, plus rares. Aussi bien est-il tout 4 fait impossible qu’il n’y ait pas 
de pauvreté; car si tous étaient riches, une hiérarchie deviendrait im- 


18. Jean-Baptiste René Robinet, De Ja Nature, 1761. Chap. xv et xx. 
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possible; et en conséquence, les gouvernements seraient dissous, les arts 
négligés, les champs non cultivés, et une pénurie universelle régnerait; 
tandis que dans |’état présent des choses, il n’y a que peu de personnes 
qui souffrent, et seulement de temps 4 autre. Si le plus rude travail ne 
domptait pas la malignité de humaine nature, que de complots et de 
machinations, que de guerres, de rapines, de dévastations, que de corrup- 
tion et de licence auraient été favorisés par cette paresse générale! L’es- 
sentiel était de ne pas toucher 4 la société, |’univers ressemblant 4 une 
famille nombreuse et bien réglée, dans laquelle les chefs, les serviteurs, 
et méme les animaux domestiques servent dans une juste subordination; 
chacun jouit des priviléges qui sont propres 4 sa place, et en méme temps 
contribue au bonheur et a la magnificence de |’ensemble. Cette crainte de 
bouleverser |’état social, qui parfois se méle si étrangement aux hardies- 
ses politiques de I’époque, et dont on retrouverait la trace depuis l’ori- 
gine méme du débat, s’exprime chez le gentleman anglais avec une 
maniére de candeur.!® 

Mais la majorité des contemporains, 4 mesure que le siécle suivait 
son cours, ne pronongaient plus les mots magiques qui devaient expliquer 
et diminuer la misére humaine qu’avec un sourire d’ironie, voire méme 
sur un ton de protestation et de rancune. Le secrétaire de Mme d’Epi- 
nay expliquait, dans une lettre du 11 novembre 1771, que la marquise 
étant souffrante, il prenait la liberté de donner de ses nouvelles; et il 
ajoutait: ““Tout est bien, dit-on, cet axiome est d’autant plus beau que 
je n’y congois rien, absolument rien dans ce moment-ci. . . Tout est 
bien; et moi je dis: cela n’est pas bien.”” Cependant Mme d’Epinay 
elle-méme, parlant des crachements de sang de M. de Mora, expliquait 
a l’abbé Galiani qu’il était de la classe de ceux qui doivent mourir 
jeunes, “‘tant il est faux que tout soit bien” (6 juin 1772); et de son 
cété, le facétieux abbé parlait du meilleur de tous les mondes impossi- 
bles. D’Alembert multipliait ses réflexions irritées: “Quel atroce et 
ridicule monde que ce meilleur des mondes impossibles! Encore s’il 
n’était que ridicule sans étre atroce, il n’y aurait que demi-mal .. . ” 
(a Voltaire, 31 mars 1761). “Je ne sais pourquoi ce meilleur des mondes 
possibles est infecté de tant de sciatiques, de v . . . , et surtout de tant 
de sottises!’’ (au méme, le 15 juin 1768). Ou bien, pensant a la mort de 
Julie de Lespinasse, son grand amour: ‘“‘Quand, fatigué du travail ou de 
la société, ce qui m’arrive bientdt, je me trouve avec moi-méme, et isolé 
comme je le suis dans ce meilleur des mondes possibles, ma solitude 
m’épouvante et me glace, et je ressemble a un homme qui verrait devant 


19. Cf. A Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil, 1757. 
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lui un long désert 4 parcourir, et l’abime de la destruction au bout de ce 
désert, sans espérer de trouver 14 un seul étre qui s’afflige de me voir 
tomber dans cet abime, et qui se souvienne de lui aprés qu’il y sera 
tombé ...” (a Frédéric II, 27 février 1777). Le Philosophe de Sans- 
Souci, devenu le Grand Frédéric, se moquait de la faveur ancienne qu’ il 
avait donnée 4 Leibniz et 4 Wolff: 
Selon le sentiment d’un fameux moraliste 
Le jeune est un fou gai, le vieillard un fou triste; 
Cependant le leibnizien 
Dans I école & grands cris obstinément persiste 
A soutenir que tout est bien. 


Aussi bien abandonnait-il le probléme: 


D’on vient le mal? Eh! plus je l examine 
Et moins je vois quelle est son origine.?® 


Voltaire, reprenant dans la bibliothéque |’Essay on Man qu’il avait 
jadis tant admiré, couvrait ses marges de notes rageuses; et dans les 
écrits qui sortaient de la manufacture de Ferney, il aggravait, s’il était 
possible, les sentiments qu’il avait exprimés dans Candide: “‘Prendrons- 
nous le parti de l’optimisme? Ce n’est au fond que celui d’une fatalité 
désespérante . . . ”—“‘Quel exécrable soulagement prétendez-vous don- 
ner 4 des malheureux persécutés et calomniés, expirant dans les tour- 


ments, en leur disant: Tout est bien; vous n’avez rien a espérer de 
mieux? Ce serait un discours 4 tenir 4 des damnés.’’*! Ridicule, affligeant 
systéme que celui du Tout est bien, qui veut tout expliquer et tout adou- 
cir, méme les suites affreuses du péché originel! 


Quoi! étre chassé d’un lieu de délices, ot l’on aurait vécu a jamais si |’on 
n’avait pas mangé une pomme! Quoi! faire dans la misére des enfants misérables 
et criminels, qui souffriront tout, qui feront tout souffrir aux autres! Quoi! 
éprouver toutes les maladies, sentir tous les chagrins, mourir dans la douleur, 
et pour rafraichissement étre brilé dans I’éternité des siécles! Ce partage est-il 
bien ce qu’il y avait de meilleur? Cela n’est pas trop bon pour vous; et en quoi 
cela peut-il étre bon pour Dieu? Leibniz sentait qu’il n’y avait rien 4 répondre; 
aussi fit-il des gros livres dans lesquels il ne s’entendait pas.” 


L’année qui précéda celle de sa mort, en 1777, Voltaire harcelait encore 
Leibniz. 


20. A mes neveux, les Princes Frédéric et Guillaume de Briinswick. De Potsdam, le 20 de 
Février 1765—Vers sur T’inexistence de Dieu, composés par Frédéric quelques années avant sa 
mort (Euvres, éd. 1848, tome xiv). 

21. Homilies prononcées a Londres en 1765 dans une Assemblée particuliére, 1767. 

22. “Bien, Tout est Bien,” Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1777. 
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D’ou vient ce changement? Pourquoi le siécle, parti d’un si bel élan 
dans sa course au bonheur, aboutissait-il 4 cet échec, 4 cette tristesse? 

Pour beaucoup de raisons sans doute. Cette volonté de diminuer ou de 
cacher |’existence du mal, et pour commencer de dire que la nature est 
bonne, que l’homme est naturellement bon, ne peut résister longtemps a 
l’épreuve du simple bon sens. II est trop clair que la catégorie du bien 
et celle du mal n’existent pas pour la force indifférente que l’on appelle 
la nature. ‘‘Les lois de l’univers sont telles,”’ disait Grimm, moins doué 
de talent que d’une certaine robustesse d’esprit, “que la nature fait tout 
pour elle-méme et ne fait rien pour nous. Elle songe uniquement au 
bien-étre et 4 la conservation des espéces, et néglige absolument la con- 
servation des individus.” Et plus tard, a propos de la Philosophie de la 
nature de Delisle de Sales: “Quel diable de galimatias! Qu’est-ce que la 
nature! n’est-ce pas tout ce qui est? Ce qui est n’est-il pas nécessaire- 
ment? Comment ce qui est peut-il étre contraire 4 la nature?”* Et 
Samuel Johnson, critiquant un ouvrage dont l’auteur prétendait que 
l’homme était naturellement vertueux: “This is saying a thing which all 
mankind know not to be true.’’*4 

Ainsi l’observation démentait la doctrine. En méme temps, certaines 
alliances se défaisaient, 4 mesure qu’on prenait plus clairement con- 
science d’un illogisme qui viciait ces unions. Les chrétiens voyaient 
mieux ou les menait l’idée de fatalité qui était au fond de l’optimisme de 


Pope, et la rejetaient;*® tandis que les matérialistes trouvaient que Pope 
ne l’avait pas suffisamment admise et éclaircie. Tel Maupertuis; tel 
Diderot, dans son Introduction aux grands principes: 


Le Sace—Que croyez-vous de l’origine du mal? 

Le ProsELytE—Je ne dirai pas avec Pope que tout est bien. Le mal existe; 
il est une suite nécessaire des lois générales de la nature, et non Il’effet d’une 
ridicule pomme. Pour que le mal ne fit pas, il faudrait que ces lois fussent 
différentes. Je dirai de plus que j’ai fait plusieurs fois mon possible pour con- 
cevoir un monde sans mal, et que je n’ai jamais pu y parvenir.”* 


De nouveaux modes de penser agissaient de fagon telle, qu’un pro- 
bléme qui avait paru capital était mis de cété, délaissé presque; aprés des 
adhésions passagéres venait pour les penseurs qui recommengaient la 
tache éternelle l’heure des démentis et des renoncements; et |’Europe, 


23. Correspondance littéraire, Tome m, juillet 1756; ibid., Tome vu, juillet 1770. 

24. Boswell, Life of Johnson, éd. Hill and Powell, 1, 437. 

25. Abbé J. Duhamel, Lettres flamandes, 1751. R. R. Palmer a le premier attiré l’attention 
sur ces lettres dans Catholics and Unbelievers in Eighteenth-Century France, Princeton, 1939. 
Selon le P. Castel, l’optimisme n’est qu’ “un matérialisme déguisé, un spinozisme spirituel”’ 
(cité par André Morize dans son Introduction 4 Candide, p. xxvi). 

26. Guvres, u, 85. Voir aussi De la suffisance de la religion naturelle, 1, 270. 
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suivant son usage, allait vers d’autres recherches, vers d’autres espoirs. 

En Angleterre, Pope était dépassé méme dans la littérature. Dans la 
vie, |’évolution industrielle du pays imposait d’autres soucis, plus pres- 
sants; il n’éut pas été trés utile de vouloir persuader aux ouvriers des 
manufactures de Birmingham ou de Manchester que tout était pour le 
mieux dans le meilleur des mondes possibles; le grand livre d’Adam 
Smith, en 1776, est une enquéte sur la nature et sur l’origine, non plus du 
mal, mais de la richesse des nations: Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations. En Allemagne, des résistances s’étaient mani- 
festées dés le moment ou avait été choisi le sujet du concours de |’ Aca- 
démie de Berlin. Gottsched, grand admirateur de Leibniz, auquel il avait 
consacré une ode du genre pindarique et dont il avait commenté la 
Théodicée,?” le disculpait, comme d’une faute, d’avoir inspiré Pope: 
c’était chez les anciens et chez les scolastiques que Pope avait pris l’idée 
du Tout est bien, non pas chez Leibniz. A plus forte raison les jeunes, qui 
refusent de jurer sur les paroles de leurs maitres, et de penser comme 
leurs péres avaient pensé, aprés avoir accordé un moment 4 ce qu’ils 
appellent des vieilleries, changent-ils d’attitude: tel Wieland, optimiste 
a ses débuts, et sceptique dés qu’il se fut émancipé.** Cependant de plus 
grands que lui, qui étaient animés des grandes ambitions rénovatrices, 
et qui s’appelaient Lessing et Mendelsohn, avaient repoussé avec indi- 
gnation l’idée qu’on pit considérer le poéte de |’ Essay on Man comme 
un métaphysicien: Pope ein Metaphysiker! (1755). Et un plus grand en- 
core allait aborder une question que |’ Age précédent avait négligé, infir- 
mant, par cette négligence méme, toutes ses positions philosophiques: la 
question de la valeur de notre connaissance, au prix de laquelle toutes 
les autres ne semblaient plus qu’un jeu inutile. Maintenant, c’est l’épo- 
que de Kant qui allait s’ouvrir. 

A loptimisme de Leibniz, Kant®® débutant avait d’abord donné son 
adhésion formelle. Le tremblement de terre de Lisbonne, et tous autres 
tremblements de terre en général, ne |’avaient pas fait changer d’avis. 
Ils lui apparaissaient d’abord comme une conséquence logique des con- 
ditions de notre vie sur la terre; enfin comme un mal dont quelque bien 
pouvait naitre: car enfin les habitants de Toeplitz, dont les sources 


27. Ode auf Leibniz, 1741.—Herrn Gottfried Wilhelms Freiter von Leibniz Théodicée, bei 
dieser vierten Ausgabe durchgehends verbessert, auch mit verschiedenen Zusitzen und Anmerk- 
ungen vermehrt von Johann Christoph Gottscheden, Hannover und Leipzig, 1744.—De Optimismi 
macula diserte nuper Alexandro Popio .. . taute autem G. G. Leibnizio, perperam licet, inusta, 
pauca disserit Jo. Christoph. Gottschedius, Lipziae, 1753. 

28. Victor Michel, C. M. Wieland: La Formation et I Evolution de son esprit jusqu’en 1772, 
Paris, 1938. 

29. Victor Delbos, La Philosophie pratique de Kant, Paris, 1905. 
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d’eaux curatives ont été multipliées, auraient des raisons d’entonner un 
Te Deum, tandis que les habitants de Lisbonne chantent des chants 
funébres. En 1759 encore, dans son Essai de quelques considérations sur 
l optimisme, il apporte a Leibniz le secours d’une argumentation serrée, 
prenant part pour son compte aux débats qui retentissaient alors dans 
les chaires des Universités allemandes. Mais il changera; il désavouera 
méme plus tard les écrits qui appartiennent a cette période de sa vie, 
demandant qu’on n’en tienne aucun compte; enfin l’auteur de la Critique 
de la raison pure confessera l’insuccés de toutes les tentatives philosophi- 
ques en matiére de Théodicée (1791). Car il a pris décidément sa 
voie; le probléme du mal n’est plus qu’un obstacle, déja ancien, sur la 
route qui le méne 4 la critique de la raison pratique; il n’a plus qu’a 
l’écarter pour achever son glorieux dessein. 

En France, c’était le temps ot la voix la plus puissante peut-€tre qui 
ait jamais remué le coeur des hommes commengait 4 se faire entendre et | 
a prendre autorité. En lisant le poéme de Voltaire sur le désastre de 
Lisbonne, Jean-Jacques Rousseau avait été blessé dans sa croyance pro- 
fonde 4 la bonté naturelle et il avait pris la plume pour répondre longue- 
ment au philosophe. Elle est belle, elle est émouvante, cette lettre du 18 
aout 1756, cette lettre ou il défend les demi-dieux que Voltaire attaque, 
mais ou il les défend d’une fagon telle qu’il les fera oublier: “Homme, 
prends patience, me disaient Pope et Leibniz, tes maux sont un effet 
nécessaire de ta nature et de la constitution de cet univers. L’Etre éternel 
et bienfaisant qui le gouverne eit voulu t’en garantir: de toutes les 
économies possibles il a choisi celle qui réunissait le moins de mal et le 
plus de bien, ou, pour dire la méme chose encore plus criment s’il le 
faut, s'il n’a pas mieux fait, c’est qu’il ne pouvait mieux faire.’’ Que dit 
maintenant votre poéme? “Souffre 4 jamais, malheureux. S’il est un 
Dieu qui t’ait créé, sans doute il est tout-puissant, il pouvait prévenir 
tous tes maux: n’espére donc jamais qu’ils finissent, car on ne saurait 
voir pourquoi tu existes, si ce n’est pour souffrir et pour mourir.”’ Sans 
doute, Voltaire avait pu l’accuser d’avoir lui-méme écrit contre le genre 
humain, dans son Discours sur [’ inégalité. Mais la différence était grande: 
“Mon but était excusable et méme louable, 4 ce que je crois, car je 


30. 1756: Von der Ursachen der Erdschiitterung bei Gelegenheit des Ungliicks, welches die 
Westliche Linder von Europa gegen das Ende des vorigen Jahres betroffen hat—Geschichte und 
Naturbeschreibung der merkwiirdigsten Vorfiille des Erdbebens, welches an dem Ende des 
1775°%" Jahres einen grossen Theil der Erde erschiittert hat-——Fortgesetze Betrachtung der seit 
einigen Zeit wahrgenommenen Erdserchiitterungen. 

1759: Versuch einiger Betrachtungen iiber den Optimismus. 

1791: Ueber das Mislingen aller philosophischen Versuche in der Théodicée. 

1795: Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, 1793. 
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montrais aux hommes comment ils faisaient leurs malheurs eux-mémes, 
et par conséquent comment ils les pouvaient éviter.” C’était 1a, en effet, 
que se trouvait la séparation. Pour les partisans de Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, la nature allait continuer d’étre bonne; seulement, les hommes 
étant devenus méchants, il suffisait de changer leurs institutions sociales 
pour faire disparaitre le mal qu’avait apporté la civilisation. C’est a la 
politique qu’il appartenait désormais de ramener le bien sur la terre; 
c’est 4 la Révolution. 


Sauf I’Italie, qui n’a délégué aucun d< ses grands hommes, peut-étre 
parce qu’elle était trop occupée aux réformes pratiques qui devaient 
précéder sa proche résurrection; sauf la Russie, qui ne faisait guére par- 
tie de l'Europe intellectuelle que pour recevoir et non pour donner, 
toutes les nations ont pris part au débat; d’un pays a l’autre le courant 
a passé, flux et reflux, actions et réactions. Tous les genres ont été ex- 
ploités, la prose et les vers, les traités philosophiques, les romans et les 
poémes. Tous les esprits se sont agités; les illustres y ont risqué leur 
gloire, et les inconnus leurs espérances d’avenir. Tous ont parlé, les 
chrétiens, les déistes, et les athées. Trois générations ont posé et reposé 
les termes du probléme, ont passionnément cherché sa solution. Telle 
était l'Europe, I’active, l’inquiéte, la douloureuse ouvriére; soupgonnant 
toujours une vérité plus certaine au dela des vérités qu’elle venait d’ac- 
quérir, recommengant sa recherche; jamais satisfaite, préférant 4 tous 
les plaisirs et 4 toutes les joies |’Apre souci de penser. 


Pau Hazarp, 
de l Académie Frangaise 
Collége de France 





A PROPOS DES VERS 65-66 DU 
‘“MOISE”’ DE VIGNY 





Deputs les jours de janvier 1826 od paraissaient les Poémes antiques et 
modernes, et plus encore depuis la publication des Annales Romantiques 
de 1827-28 qui reprenaient le poéme de “Moise” isolément, peu de vers 
frangais ont autant exercé l’ingéniosité de lecteurs et commentateurs que 
le distique fameux: 


Des tombes des humains j ouvre la plus antique, 
La mort prend & ma voix une voix prophétique. .. . 


S’il est vrai, comme le dira si énergiquement Lamartine, que ce ma- 
gnifique poéme laissait 4 toute une génération “les oreilles bruissantes,”” 
le premier de ces vers doit avoir été pour beaucoup dans cet effet mer- 
veilleux. Car le second—qui peut bien, selon la formule, étre venu le 
premier sous la plume du poéte—ne comporte, aprés tout, guére plus 
que ne doit faire toute prophétie de grand style: fonder sur |’inaccou- 
tumé, ]’exceptionnel, cet étrange échafaudage qu’est Ja prophétie, fort 
rarement occupée, on en a fait souvent la remarque, par des promesses 
de joie. 

Mais quelle est, au gré de Vigny faisant parler Moise, “‘la tombe la 
plus antique’’? Il semble aujourd’hui, a I’éditeur tenace des uvres com- 
pléetes du poéte! que trop de circuits aventureux ont éloigné les commen- 
tateurs—parmi lesquels il n’hésite pas 4 se compter—vers d’assez vaines 
hypothéses. Ernest Dupuy, non sans raison, se souvenait du Manfred de 
Byron, lequel rappelait ses plongées macabres: 


I can call the dead, 
And ask them what it is we dread to be... . 


ce qui s’adaptait bien 4 la thaumaturgie douloureuse d’un prophéte “‘con- 


1. Je veux dire que deux lacunes, que la chronologie plagait 4 l’endroit méme ov se sont 
arrétés le tome 1 de la Correspondance et le tome 1 du Journal, ont seules empéché la mise sous 
presse du second volume de l'une et de I’autre. D’une part, l'utilisation des lettres de Vigny 
4 Louise Colet—fort importantes pour établir une dépendance possible de Salammbé a 
Pégard de Daphné; d’autre part, un exposé complet des premiéres démarches de Vigny candi- 
dat 4 |’Académie, attendaient la bonne volonté de deux détenteurs assez évasifs, et dont on 
souhaite que les événements d’aujourd’hui ne soumettent pas l’instinct de propriété 4 une 
plus rude épreuve que ne faisait l’impatience de |’éditeur. Celui-ci profite de l'occasion qui 
s’offre ici pour prier une fois de plus les détenteurs américains éventuels d’inédits de Vigny 
de vouloir bien procéder a la publication de ces documents pour diminuer leurs chances de 
disparition. Le habent sua fata libelli, de nos jours, a pris un sens qui peut aller jusqu’au 
tragique: Vigny a probablement souffert, pendant le si¢ge de Paris en 1870-71, de la dispari- 
tion des papiers de Latouche 4 la Vallée-aux-Loups; il serait amer de constater quelque jour 
une infortune semblable due a d’autres destructions. 
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sultant”; mais bien moins opérante était l’autre citation byronienne in- 
voquée: 
...1 dived 
In my lonely wanderings, to the caves of death. 


Edmond Estéve, plus en détail dans son Byron et le Romantisme frangois? 
que dans son édition méme des Poémes, discutait lhypothése d’Ernest 
Dupuy. Admettant que les deux vers “sont venus d’un seul jet’””—ce qui 
n’est pas prouvé—il observait avec grand sens: “‘C’est dans la Bible, non 
dans Manfred, qu’il faut en chercher l’inspiration premiére,”’ et proposait 
les os de Joseph “‘prophétisant”’ selon I Exode xin, 19, et I’ Ecclésiastique, 
XLIx, 18, non sans ajouter: “Aucune de ces explications ne parait déci- 
er 

Pour n’étre pas “‘décisives,”’ ces interprétations semblaient du moins 
suffisantes comme hypothéses, et ajoutaient plutét qu’elles n’dtaient au 
caractére hiératique du passage. Miss Vera Summers, dans son Orien- 
talisme de Vigny (Paris, 1930, p. 57), moi-méme dans mon édition des 
Poémes et dans mes cours sur Vigny et les littératures étrangéres (Revue 
des Cours et Conférences, décembre 1924 4 mars 1925), nous avons taché 
d’énumérer ces hypothéses et d’autres encore, sans prétendre emporter 
la conviction par une évidence d’aucune sorte. Il a fallu que, dans la 
Revue d’ Histoire Littéraire de la France, un article de H.-M. Weil pro- 
posat sans grande raison une explication talmudique déja hasardée par 
Miss Summers,’ et que mon ami Gilbert Chinard me proposat ses dou- 
tes, pour que l’urgence d’un nouvel examen s’imposat. Et, comme dans 
ces visites de labyrinthes qui font revenir au point de départ |’explora- 
teur, il semble bien que |’explication la plus simple soit aussi la plus 
plausible. 

Sans préciser 4 quelle “tradition” recourir pour plus ample informé, 
Gaston Paris, dans une réunion de la Société des Humanistes Frangais,‘ 
avait suggéré “‘quelque légende orientale d’aprés laquelle Moise aurait 
évoqué Abel, ou peut-étre Adam, et aurait obtenu de lui une réponse 
concernant |’avenir.’”’ ‘“‘Peut-étre Adam’’? Non, car sa tombe est loin 
d’étre “la plus antique” —alors que la simple chronologie élémentaire des 
événements bibliques attribue a la tombe d’Abel une date douloureuse, 
une distinction funeste qui la fera “ouvrir’” au prophéte: non point 

2. Deuxiéme édition, Paris, 1929, p. 390, n. 

3. RHL, xtv (1938), 245. Selon le Talmud babylonien, Dieu aurait créé la tombe de 
Moise le sixiéme jour de la Création. En 1820 paraissait 4 Metz un Rituel des Priéres jour- 
naliéres & Pusage des Israélites o&4 Vigny aurait pu trouver mention de ce saisissant détail. 
Moise va donc s’enterrer dans la premitre tombe existante: mais ne doit-elle pas &tre fort 


éloignée du mont Nébo? 
4. Bulletin de la Société des Humanistes Frangais, I (1897), 243. 
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matériellement et d’une pioche aussi sacrilége qu’absurdement curieuse 
de “‘restes”’ muets et putréfiés, mais symboliquement, et avec la méme 
inquiétude dont souffrira toute sa vie le poéte lui-méme et qu’il communi- 
que a ses porte-paroles par excellence: 


Et pourquoi pend la Mort comme une sombre épée, 
Attristant la Nature 4 tout moment frappée (“Le Mont des Oliviers”’) 


Dieu lui-méme Pa dit: “L’ homme né de la femme 
Ne vit que peu de temps. . . .”’ (“La Prison’’) 


La mort de l innocence est pour homme un mystére (“Le Déluge’’) 


Pas plus que Jésus ne fait au sens propre “sur son tombeau désert 
monter Lazare,’’ Moise n’a besoin d’autre thaumaturgie que |’angoisse 
d’un inspiré qui se pose des questions sans réponse—alors que le com- 
mun est tenté d’oublier ses défunts—en évoquant la premiére tombe et 
la premiére mort. Et c’est ici que histoire littéraire doit circonscrire 
ses vues 4 la notion méme que pouvait avoir le jeune Vigny, homme de 
peu de livres et qu’une bourse légére ramenait visiblement, avant les 
consultations plus amples de la Bibliotheque royale pour Daphné, a des 
“sources’’ peu nombreuses, complétant sans doute, sur le point qui nous 
occupe, la traduction de la Bible par Lemaistre de Sacy. 

La familiarité de Vigny avec la traduction de Gessner est bien con- 
nue® et quand on constate ce que le jeune pocte pouvait devoir, vers 
1819, pour la “Dryade”’ comme pour la préparation du “Déluge,” a un 
écrivain qui passait pour unir diverses inspirations dans un style digne 
de l’antique, on est obligé de mettre au crédit de Gessner une partie 
importante de ces “‘origines littéraires,” si importantes a préciser pour 
la premiére orientation d’un futur grand poéte. 

Or la “Mort d’Abel”’ tient la majeure place des Guvres chois es de M. 
Gessner et Poésies diverses de l' allemand en vers frangais par nos meilleurs 
poétes, assez gros volume de 1774 que je serais tenté de préférer a la 
traduction de Huber (1762), comme lecture probable de Vigny, pour 
deux raisons: d’abord parce que ces “meilleurs poétes’’ comprenaient 
en réalité des amateurs 4 particules, MM. de Rivery, de Cubiéres, de 
Laurencin, de Boissy, qui pouvaient avoir, 4 ce titre méme, intéressé a 
“Y'immortel auteur de Ja Mort d’ Abel’ \a famille du jeune Alfred; en- 
suite parce que celui-ci peut avoir trouvé l’un de ses futurs héros de 
Stello, Yinfortuné Gilbert, comme le traducteur des chants vi et vit du 

5. E. Estéve, “Gessner et Alfred de Vigny,” RHL, xvu (1910), 673, et pour une vue 
d’ensemble sur la grande notoriété du poéte zurichois, mes Etudes d'histoire littéraire, 1v, et 


P. Van Tieghem, “Les Idylles de Gessner et le réve pastoral dans le préromantisme euro- 
péen”’ dans la RLC, 1 (1924), 222. 
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poéme. Sans nous préoccuper ici de la forme—qui est convenue et plutét 
pale—voyons par ot la pensée d’un jeune homme assez “‘sensible”’ pour 
s’étre évanoui a la mort de son vieux pére, et de bonne heure disposé a 
concentrer tout le “‘probléme du mal’ sur la perte des étres chers, pou- 
vait trouver dans |’édulcoration biblique de l’auteur zurichois un aliment 
pour sa propre hantise.® 

C’est, si l’on peut dire, toute une affaire que la premiére tombe pour 
la débutante humanité, soudain mise en face de la mort par le meurtre 
fratricide. Le Chant vim fait intervenir un Ange secourable pour initier, 
hélas! Adam et Eve a de cruelles pratiques: 


“Eve, sors du sommeil dont tes yeux sont couverts; 
Les hommes, il est vrai, par des chemins divers 
Tour @ tour au tombeau doivent un jour descendre; 
Et le pére et le fils réuniront leur cendre....” 


Il faut, 4 la premiére tombe, dont Adam en face du cadavre de son fils 
n’a pas la moindre idée, une sorte de divine indication dont |’Ange est 
porteur: 


“Que la terre creusée 
Regoive de vos mains son corps enseveli. 
Tel est Pordre de Dieu.” 


“La terre demandant cette argile,” 


Adam creusa la terre: a T instant Béliel 
Arrive, et par la main tient Josia son frére; 
Tous deux fils de Cain, ignorent sa misére... . 


Adam avait fini son triste ministére: 
“Thirza! réveille-toi, dit-il, et que la terre 
Regoive ce dépot. C’est l ordre du Seigneur.” 


Le tombeau, au pied duquel Adam va prier, prosterné, semble étre, au 
gré de Gessner, une maniére de tumulus que forme la terre rejetée sur 
le corps gisant. I] devient, ce premier mausolée, comme un centre d’at- 
traction ou de répulsion; car si la priére résulte de ce qui est peut-étre 
“le premier culte” pour les enfants de Dieu, Cain le réprouvé ressent 
des sentiments contraires: 


Cain n’osa fixer ce pieux monument. 
Il tremblait, comme un fils qui voit en frissonnant 


6. Par une coincidence curieuse, c’est l’étude de la ‘Mort d’Abel” comme texte scolaire 
qui fit prendre 4 Byron un mépris juvénile pour la langue allemande, et méme, disait-il 
humoristiquement, une préférence malicieuse pour Cain, plus sympathique dans sa bouderie 
fratricide que le bélant et obéissant Abel. 
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Le tombeau de son pére immolé par sa rage; 
Les funébres cyprés alarment son courage. . . . 


Pour le jeune lévite qu’était Vigny 4 vingt ans, encore ignorant des 
forces intellectuelles qui devaient le porter si loin de la “‘simplicité du 
coeur,” l’imagination du “premier deuil” et du premier mystére attaché 
a la mort donnait sans doute, a cette “‘premiére tombe,”’ une importance 
encore accrue chez le thaumaturge Moise de toute l’ampleur de nouvelles 
initiations. Mais quand on songe que, des “deux tristesses de Vigny,” 
le deuil des étres chers sera le plus permanent 


Sur cette terre ingrate oi les morts ont passé, 


on comprend la place que pouvait tenir “la tombe la plus antique’”’ dans 
une affabulation qui déja dépassait en quelque sorte les intentions pre- 
miéres du jeune poéte. 

FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 
University of California at Los Angeles 





ANGLO-FRENCH AND FRANCO- 
AMERICAN STUDIES 
A CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 





Tuis FOURTH ANNUAL suRVEY of books, articles, and reviews dealing 
with Anglo-French and Franco-American culture and literary history 
from the sixteenth century to the present day covers a twelve-month 
period sadly affected by the War and the unhappy breakdown of the 
Anglo-French entente. With the suspension of most Continental and 
many English periodicals, the center of activity in comparative studies 
inevitably shifts to this country. Corrections and additions to the pres- 
ent bibliography will be welcomed, as well as new items which should 
be included in the 1941 survey. 

Dona.p F. Bonn, University of Chicago 

Josepu E. Tucker, University of Wisconsin 
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RES Review of English Studies SRL Saturday Review of Literature 

RHL Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la TLS (London) Times Literary Supple- 
France ment 

RR_ Romanic Review 


1. ANGLO-FRENCH STUDIES 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Bernbaum, Ernest, “Recent Works on Prose Fiction before 1800,"" MLN, tv 
(1940), 54-65. 
Comments on several works of Anglo-French interest. 
Bond, Donald F., John F. McDermott, and Joseph E. Tucker, “Anglo-French 
and Franco-American Studies: A Current Bibliography,” RR, xxx1 (1940), 
114-146. 


“Daudet and Dickens,”’ TLS, May 11, 1940, p. 231. 


Gallas, K. R., [Review of F. C. Green, Minuet . . . (London, Dent, 1935)], 
English Studies, xxu (1940), 78-87. 
Gill, W. W., “French Criticism of English Acting,” NQ, ctxxvim (1940), 
154-156, 196, 247. 
Comment by Cecil Brooking, ibid., p. 321. 


Guérard, Albert, Preface to World Literature. New York, Holt, 1940. Pp. 


xv+536. 


Rev. by Louise Bogan in The Nation, May 18, 1940, pp. 631-632; by W. M. Frohock 
in The Commonweal, April 12, 1940, pp. 537-538. 


Harrold, Charles Frederick, “Recent Trends in Victorian Studies,” SP, 
xxxvil (1940), 667-697. 
Pages 682-687 discuss recent Anglo-French studies. 


Hazard, Paul, Quatre Etudes: Baudelaire, Romantiques, Sur un cycle poétique, 
L’Homme de sentiment. New York, Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 
Xx+154. 


Three of these four essays, all given originally as lectures at Bryn Mawr College in 
1931 and since published in various periodicals, fall within the field of this bibliography. 
In “Solitude de Baudelaire” M. Hazard presents the great Victorians, Tennyson and 
the Brownings, as “‘les poétes heureux”’ and shows how little Baudelaire had in common 
with them. His true spiritual brother was not to be found in Europe: he was Poe, the 
American. The second essay (pp. 22-85), “Les Caractéres nationaux du lyrisme ro- 
mantique frangais,” challenges the widely accepted view that French romantic lyricism is 
chiefly foreign in inspiration. By several well-chosen contrasts (the English-French are 
developed at fullest length) M. Hazard shows how the French remained in a sense tra- 
ditionalists. “‘Des fagons de penser toutes frangaises, irréductibles 4 d’autres, ont con- 
tinué 4 s’imposer 4 notre romantisme; et le lyrisme méme nous semble en avoir été 
l’expression. . . .”” The final essay, ““Les Origines philosophiques de l'homme de senti- 
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ment,” which originally appeared in this journal (xxvmt [1937], 318-341), discusses 
Locke’s réle in shaping the philosophy of the “‘man of feeling.” —J. E. T. 

Rev. by Myron I. Barker in Modern Language Forum, xxv (1940), 211-212; by 
A. Gaudin in FR, xiv (1940), 157-158; by Henri Peyre in RR, xxx1 (1940), 410-412. 


Ironside, R., “Burne-Jones and Gustave Moreau,” Horizon, 1 (1940), 406-424. 


The romanticism of Burne-Jones paralleled in the work of Moreau. 


J., W. H., “A Prisoner’s Escape: Scott and Dumas,”’ NQ, cLxx1x (1940), 7-8. 


Points out a parallel in Rob Roy, ch. xxxiii, and Dumas’ novel, The She-wolves of 
Machecoul, ch. xxii. 


Nef, John U., Government and Industry in France and England, 1540-1640. 
Philadelphia, The American Philosophical Society, 1940. Pp. 162. 


Neff, Emery, A Revolution in European Poetry, 1660-1900. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1940. Pp. x+278. 


Osborn, Annie Marion, Rousseau and Burke: A Study of the Idea of Liberty in 
Ejighteenth-Century Political Thought. London and New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. xi+272. 

A study of one major problem facing the late eighteenth century, that of reconciling 
the freedom of the individual with the authority of the state, and an attempt to demon- 


strate that the solutions of Rousseau and Burke were complementary in establishing 
present-day democratic theory. 


Rev. by C. Dawson in Dublin Review, ccvu (1940), 243-245; by F. J. C. Hearnshaw 
in History, xxv (1940), 178-179 (“must be read with caution and scepticism’’); by 
E. E. Kellett in New Statesman & Nation, July 13, 1940, p. 40; in TLS, Sept. 14, 1940, 
p. 467; by G. M. Young in Spectator, July 5, 1940, p. 18. 
Peggram, Reed Edwin, “The First French and English Translations of Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia,” MLR, xxxv (1940), 330-340. 
Jehan Le Blond’s translation (1550), though a beautiful example of typography, is 


conventional and wooden. The English version of Ralphe Robynson (1551) is typograph- 
ically inferior, but so vigorous and fresh that it has become a classic. 


Siegfried, André, ‘‘La Contribution de la France, de I’ Angleterre et des Etats- 
Unis 4 la civilisation occidentale,” Revue de Paris, 1* février 1940, pp. 381- 
392. 


Valency, Maurice Jacques, The Tragedies of Herod and Mariamne. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xiii+ 304. 
Rev. by Henry Ten Eyck Perry in MLN, tvi (1941), 151-152. 
Wilson, F. P., “Table Talk,” HLQ, 1v (1940), 27-46. 


A survey of the rise and vogue of collections of ana in France and England. 


Wolfers, Arnold, Britain and France between two Wars: Conflicting Strategies of 
Peace since Versailles. New York, Harcourt Brace, 1940. Pp. 467. 
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Worcester, David, The Art of Satire. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1940. Pp. ix+ 191. 


2. INTERMEDIARIES 


Harbison, E. Harris, Rival Ambassadors at the Court of Queen Mary. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 392. 


Contains an excellent account of Antoine de Noailles, envoy of Henri II to the court 
of Mary Tudor. 


Rev. by Crane Brinton in SRL, Jan. 18, 1941, p. 11. 

Harbison, E. Harris, “French Intrigue at the Court of Queen Mary,” AHR, 
XLV (1940), 533-551. 

A discussion of the chief informers of Antoine de Noailles at the court of Mary Tudor. 

Bellesort, André, “Le Roman de Marie Stuart,” RDM, 15 mai 1940, pp. 316- 
338. 

A propos of Paule Henry-Bordeaux, Marie Stuart (Paris, Plon, 1938). 

Bennett, R. E., “Donne’s Letters from the Continent in 1611-12,” PQ, xix 
(1940), 66-78. 

Scouloudi, Irene, “Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne, Royal Physician and 
Writer, 1573-1655,” Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, xvi 
(1940), 301-337. 

A biography, followed by a bibliography of Mayerne’s writings (pp. 334-337). 

Hayes, Richard, Old Irish Links with France: Some Echoes of Exiled Ireland. 
Dublin, M. H. Gill, 1940. Pp. xiv+230. 


An interesting account of various Irish exiles in France in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, including a valuable transcript of Irish names from the municipal 
archives of Nantes and St. Malo. 


“Notable Accessions,” Bodleian Library Record, 1 (1940), 142. 
Describes a manuscript recently acquired by the Bodleian, entitled, “A monethes 
jorney into France,” 1625. 
Gardiner, Dorothy, “Some Travel Notes during the Thirty Years’ War,” 
History, xxv (1940), 14-24. 


Observations on Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, and Rouen, made by Thomas Denne in 
1644, from British Museum Addit. MS 28010. 


Oliver, Jane, Queen of Tears: the Life of Henrietta Maria. London, Collins, 1940. 
Pp. 286. 


A popular biography of the Queen of Charles I. Rev. in TLS, Oct. 26, 1940, p. 546. 


Courtines, Léo Pierre, Bayle’s Relations with England and the English. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1938. Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 168. 
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Rev. by Carl Becker in Philosophical Review, x1x (1940), 475-476; by Emanuel von 
der Muhll in FR, xm (1940), 232-234. 


Barnes, Annie, Jean Le Clerc (1657-1736) et la République des Lettres, Paris, 
Droz, 1938. Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 155. 


Rev. by D. Mornet in RHL, xvi (1939), 131-132. 


Bost, Ch., “Sortie de France d’un Parisien en 1687: Relation inédite d’ Antoine 
de Massanes,” Bulletin de la Société de Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais, 
LXXXVIUI (1939), 394-417; LXxxIx (1940), 40-72. 


The narrative of a Protestant who fled first to England, and then to Holland, after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 


Clay, Charles Travis, ‘““Notes on the Ancestors and Descendants of Pezé 


Pilleau, the London Goldsmith,” Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of Lon- 
don, xvi (1940), 338-368. 


Jones, E. Alfred, “Paul Crespin, Huguenot Goldsmith,” Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society of London, xvi (1940), 375-380. 


Harrison, Michael, Gambler's Glory: The Story of John Law of Lauriston, some- 
time Comptroller-General of the Finances to his Catholic Majesty, King Louis XV. 
London, Rich and Cowan, 1940. Pp. 391. 

Rev. in TLS, Mar. 30, 1940, p. 156 (comment by N. B. Dearle, ibid., p. 171). 


Tayler, Alistair and Henrietta, The Stuart Papers at Windsor . . . London, John 
Murray; New York, Dutton, 1939. Cf. RR, xxx1 (1940), 120. 
Rev. by H. N. Fieldhouse in AHR, xiv (1940), 862. 


Wilkinson, Clennell, Bonnie Prince Charlie. London, Harrap; Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1940. Pp. 247. 


Rev. by C. D. A. in SRL, Sept. 28, 1940, p. 20; by Margaret Wallace in NYTBR, 
Dec. 15, 1940, p. 5. 


Baratier, Paul, Lettres inédites de Bolingbroke ...Trévoux, Imprimerie de 
Trévoux, 1939; Lord Bolingbroke: ses écrits politiques, Paris, Société d’Edition 
Les Belles Lettres, 1939. Cf. RR, xxx1 (1940), 120. 

Rev. by William T. Morgan in AHR, xvi (1940), 126-127; by Frederick T. Wood 
in English Studies, xxu (1940), 37-39. 


Erskine of Marr, Stuart Ruaraidh, The Great Baltic Bubble. London, Interna- 
tional Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. 122. 


A study of Jacobite intrigue in the years immediately following 1715. 
Noticed in TLS, July 20, 1940, p. 355. 


Bonno, G., “Un Texte inédit de l’abbé Leblanc sur les Lettres philosophiques de 
Voltaire,” MLN, tv (1940), 503-505. 
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Brown, Harcourt, “Madame Geoffrin and Martin Folkes: Six New Letters,” 
MLQ, 1 (1940), 215-241. 
The letters, dated 1742-1743, are mainly on scientific matters but have some literary 


interest (¢.g., the reaction to Maupertuis’ discours before the Académie). Folkes was 
President of the Royal Society and visited France in 1739. 


Engel, Claire-Eliane, Figures et aventures du XVIII* siecle: Voyages et découvertes 
de I’ abbé Prévost. Paris, Editions “Je sers,” 1939. Cf. RR, xxx1 (1940), 131. 
Rev. by Claude Barjac in Larousse Mensuel, x1 (1940), 602-603; by Paul Dottin in 


EA, m (1939), 379-380; by George R. Havens in RR, xxx1 (1940), 176-178; by Emi! 
Magne in Mercure, i* février 1940, pp. 383-386. 


Prator, Clifford H., and Francis W. Gravit, “The Editions of Fréron’s 
Lettres sur quelques écrits de ce temps,’ MLQ, 1 (1940), 323-331. 


Falk, Bernard, The Naughty Seymours: Companions in Folly and Caprice. London, 
Hutchinson, 1940. Pp. 278. 


Mainly concerned with Henry Seymour, who lived much of his life in France, where 
he conducted a long affair with Mme du Barry and eventually married a Frenchwoman. 
the Comtesse de Panthou. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 10, 1940, p. 69. 


Ketton-Cremer, R. W., Horace Walpole: A Biography. London, Duckworth; 
New York, Longmans Green and Co., 1940. Pp. 368. 
Ch. iv; “The Grand Tour (1739-1741)”; ch. xi, “Madame du Deffand and the later 
writings (1765-1771). 
Rev. by Leonard Bacon in SRL, Nov. 23, 1940, p. 14; by Philip Magnus in The 
Spectator, May 24, 1940, p. 723; by Joseph Wood Krutch in The Nation, Oct. 12, 1940, 
PP. 337-338; by Dorothy M. Stuart in English, m (1940), 90-91; by Virginia Woolf in 
New Statesman @& Nation, June 8, 1940, p. 726. 


Lewis, W. S., and Warren H. Smith (eds.), Horace Walpole’s Correspondence 
with Madame du Deffand. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1939. Cf. 
RR, xxx (1940), 121. 

Rev. by Fernand Baldensperger in Virginia Quarterly Review, xvi (1940), 308-311; 
by Dora Mae Clark in AHR, xvi (1940), 130-132; by John Hayward in The Spectator, 
May 17, 1940, p. 690; by Joseph Wood Krutch in The Nation, Sept. 28, 1940, p. 276; 
by Harold Williams in MLR, XXXV (1940), 543-546; in TLS, May 4, 1940, pp. 218, 


221. 


Roddier, H., “‘A propos de la querelle Rousseau-Hume: Précisions chronolo- 
giques,’” RHL, xrvi (1939), 211-214. 


Lewis, Frank R., “Rodolph Valltravers: A Further Note,” NQ, c-xxvm 
(1940), 237-238. 
Notes on Valltravers’ visits to England and the visits of various Englishmen to 


Switzerland (Thomas Pennant, Sir John Guise, Sir George Yonge, and Henry Scott, 
4th Earl of Delorain). 
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MacManus, M. J., “A Bibliography of Theobald Wolf Tone,” Dublin Maga- 
zine, xv (1940), 53-64. 
‘A handlist of such writings as are known to be the work of Tone or which can with 
moral certainty be ascribed to him.” 


Salmon, David, “The French in Pembrokeshire,” NQ, cxxvi (1940), 332- 
334- 


Additional details concerning the French invasion. 


Heal, Ambrose, “Diligence services, London to Paris,” NQ, ctxxvu (1940), 
168-169. 
Notes on fees, schedules, etc., from advertisements and handbills, 1790-1828. Com- 


ment by S. Radice, ibid., p. 232. 


Dugdale, E. T. S., “Madame D’Arblay,” Quarterly Review, ccLxxiv (1940), 
65-76. 


Noakes, Robert, “Cardinal Erskine and Napoleon,” Dublin Review, ccv! 
(1940), 102-114. 


An account of the Cardinal’s sojourn in Paris, 1801-2. 


Arnould, Maurice A., “Achille Murat et la loi d’exil,” Revue des Etudes Na- 
poléoniennes, xxix (1940), 66-74. 
Murat was a nephew of Napoleon who sought refuge in America for a time after 1822. 


The present article deals with his scheming while in London in 1831 for his return to 
France. The text of his petition to the Chambre des Députés is here reprinted. 


Pauly, Marie-Héléne, “‘Montalembert: Journal de voyage en Irelande, 1830,” 
Dublin Magazine, xv (1940), 44-62. 


Connely, Willard, The Reign of Beau Brummell. London, Cassell; New York, 
Greystone Press, 1940. Pp. xiv+272. 
Rev. by Crane Brinton in SRL, Oct. 26, 1940, p. 17; by Bonamy Dobrée in The 


Spectator, Mar. 29, 1940, pp. 445-446; by Stanley Walker in Books, Nov. 24, 1940, 
p. 28; in TLS, Mar. 30, 1940, pp. 158, 160. 


Lanoire, Maurice, “Un Anglo-Frangais, Georges du Maurier,” Revue de Paris, 
15 Mars 1940, pp. 263-281. 


Traces the importance of du Maurier’s French birth and education on his later career 
in England. 


Benét, Stephen Vincent and Rosemary, “André Maurois: A Bridge between 
Nations,” Books, Oct. 27, 1940, p. 8. 


With a bibliography of Maurois’ works in English. 


Saurat, D., “Paul Desjardins,” TLS, Mar. 30, 1940, p. 159. 


A tribute to the founder of the “Entretiens de Pontigny.” 
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Baldensperger, F., Une Vie parmi d’autres: Notes pour servir @ la chronique de 
notre temps. Paris, Conard, 1940. Pp. 346. 


It is to be hoped that this autobiography of a famous comparatiste, printed just before 
the invasion of Paris, will be republished in this country. 
Rev. by Charles Cestre in NYTBR, Nov. 10, 1940, pp. 8, 46. 


3. FRENCH>ENGLISH INFLUENCES 


Bourland, Caroline Brown, “Gabriel Harvey and the Modern Languages,” 
HLQ, 1 (1940), 85-106. 
Includes an account of five works on French language and history from the library of 
Harvey, with his marginalia. 
Baldensperger, Fernand, “Un Sonnet de William Drummond et son point de 
départ dans La Semaine de Du Bartas,”” MLN, tv (1940), 493-495. 


A French source for Drummond’s sonnet beginning, “Of this fair volume which we 
World do name.” 


Ash, D. F., “Anglo-French Relations in King John,” EA, m (1939), 349-358 


Describes various changes which Shakespeare made in King John reflecting the Anglo- 
French situation of 1595-96. 

Henderson, W. B. Drayton, “Montaigne’s Apologie of Raymond Sebond and 
King Lear,” Shakespeare Association Bulletin, x1v (1939), 209-253; XV (1940), 
40-54- 

Ennis, Lambert, “Anthony Nixon: Jacobean Plagiarist and Hack,” HLQ, m 
(1940), 377-401. 

Points out the indebtedness of Nixon’s The Dignitie of Man (1612) to La Primaudaye’s 
French Academy, as translated by T. Bowes (1586-94). 

Kleinschmidt, John R., ““The Date of the Cid in English,” MLN, tv (1940), 
575-578. 

Shows that the first translation (by Rutter) should be dated 1637-38 instead of 
1636-37. 

Nicolson, Marjorie, “Cosmic Voyages,” ELH, vu (1940), 83-107. 

Contains several references to French sources for seventeenth-century English “‘cos- 


mic voyages.” 


Thorpe, Clarence DeWitt, The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes with Special 
Reference to his Contribution to the Psychological Approach in English Literary 
Criticism. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1940. Pp. v+339. 


Willey, Basil, The Eighteenth Century Background: Studies on the Idea of Nature 
in the Thought of the Period. London, Chatto and Windus, 1940. Pp. 
Viii+ 302. 

As the subtitle indicates, Mr. Willey’s book is not a general history of English thought 
in the eighteenth century but rather the study of a dominant theme. There are many ref- 
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erences passim to the influence of French thought. It may seem strange that the only 
French author to whom Mr. Willey devotes a separate chapter is the Baron d’Holbach. 
One would certainly expect that a figure as significant as Rousseau would have called 
for some general and more extended treatment here.—J. E. T. 

Rev. by John Hayward in The Spectator, Feb. 9, 1940, pp. 188-189; by J. C. Maxwell 
in Scrutiny, vi (1940), 444-447; by Raymond Mortimer in New Statesman & Nation, 
Mar. 2, 1940, p. 277. 

Baughan, Denver Ewing, “Swift and Gentillet,” SP, xxxvm (1940), 64-74. 


Dal Verme, M. E., “Di alcuni rapporti fra Malebranche e Hume,” in Male- 
branche nel terzo centenario della nascita. (Milan, Societa Editrice “Vita e 
Pensiero,”’ 1938), pp. 303-311. 


Hazen, A. T., “Johnson’s Life of Frederic Ruysch,” Bulletin of the History of 
Medicine, vi (1939), 324-334. 


Johnson’s translation of Fontenelle. 


Kinne, Willard Austin, Revivals and Importations of French Comedies in Eng- 
land, 1749-1800. New York, Columbia University Press, 1939. Cf. RR, 
XXXI (1940), 127. 

Rev. by Edmond McAdoo Gagey in RR, xxx1 (1940), 408-410; in NQ, cLxxx 
(1941), 18. 


Fletcher, F. T. H., Montesquieu and English Politics (1750-1800). London, 
Arnold, 1939. Cf. RR, xxx1 (1940), 127. 
Rev. by A. C[obban] in History, xxv (1940), 93; in Fortnightly, cxivu (1940), 450- 
451; by E.F. P. in Dublin Review, ccvu (1940), 126-127; by Cargill Sprietsma in FR, 
XIV (1940), 153-155. 
An American edition has recently appeared (New York, Longmans, 1940. Pp. 286). 
Caskey, J. Homer, “Arthur Murphy’s Commonplace-Book,” SP, xxxvu 
(1940), 598-609. 


See pp. 601, 604-605, for Murphy’s interest in Boileau. 


Friedman, Arthur, “Goldsmith and Jean Rousset de Missy,” PQ, x1x (1940), 
409-411. 


Borrowings in Goldsmith’s essay ““Of the Assemblies of Russia” (Lady's Magazine, 
Sept. 1760) from Rousset de Missy’s Mémoires du Régne de Catherine Imperatrice & 
Souveraine de toute la Russie (La Haye, 1728). 


Barker, Ernest, “Edmund Burke et la Révolution frangaise,”’ Revue Philoso- 
phique, cxxvit (1939), 129-160. 
An admirable analysis of the background of Burke’s Reflections. 
Young, G. M., “An Essay by Burke,” TLS, Aug. 3, 1940, p. 375. 


Argues from stylistic evidence that the “Essay towards an Abridgement of the English 
History” is not by Burke but is a translation from the French. “How it got among his 
papers I cannot imagine. Who the author was is a question not worth pursuing.” 

Comment by Philip Magnus, ibid., p. 387. 
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Vaughan, C. E., Studies in the History of Political Philosophy before and after 
Rousseau. Ed. by A. G. Little. With a List of the Writings of Professor 
Vaughan by H. B. Charlton. Manchester, Manchester University Press, 
1939. 2 vols. Pp. xxix+364; xx+6+336. 

A republication of certain of Vaughan’s studies centering about his main work, The 
Political Writings of Rousseau. 

Rev. by R. M. Maclver in AHR, xiv (1940), 860-862; by George H. Sabine in 
Philosophical Review, xix (1940), 377- 


Warner, James H., “The Basis of J.-J. Rousseau’s Contemporaneous Reputa- 
tion in England,” MLN, tv (1940), 270-280. 

“The heart of Rousseau’s contemporary appeal in England was his sentimentality. . . . 
The mutual aid . . . rendered between the sentimental and social movements of the day 
is obvious, but English comment to that effect in reviews of Rousseau’s works was com- 
paratively rare” (p. 280). 

Warner, James H., “Addenda to the Bibliography of Eighteenth-Century Eng- 
lish Editions of J.-J. Rousseau,” PQ, xix (1940), 237-243. 

Mossner, Ernest C., “Rousseau Hero-Worship: An Unpublished Intimate 
Record of 1766,” MLN, tv (1940), 449-451. 

Prints the text of an unpublished letter of Sir Robert Liston, a protegé of Hume, giving 
his impressions on first meeting Rousseau in Paris in 1766. 

Ogden, H. V. S., “The State of Nature and the Decline of Lockean Political 
Theory in England, 1760-1800,” AHR, xvi (1940), 21-44. 

Black, Frank Gees, The Epistolary Novel in the Late Eighteenth Century: A 
Descriptive and Bibliographical Study. Eugene, Oregon, University of Oregon, 
1940. Pp. iii+ 184. 

Rev. by Edward H. Weatherly in MLQ, 1 (1940), 555-557- 


Jones, Claude, “Adam Smith’s Library: Some Additions,” Economic History, 
IV (1940), 326-328. 
Supplementary titles to J. Bonar’s A Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith (London, 
1932). These are in the Hutzler collection at Johns Hopkins University, and are mainly 
in French. 
The Library of Edward Gibbon: A Catalogue of his Books. With an Introduction 
by Geoffrey Keynes. London, Cape, 1940. Pp. 290. 
Rev. by John Carter in Publishers’ Weekly, July 20, 1940, pp. 189-191; in TLS 
May 4, 1940, p. 224; in NQ, cLxx1x (1940), 431-432. 
Bonnard, G., “‘The Invasion of Switzerland and English Public Opinion (Janu- 
ary to April 1798): The Background to S. T. Coleridge’s France: an Ode,” 
English Studies, xxu (1940), 1-26. 


Tolles, Winton, Tom Taylor and the Victorian Drama. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 299. 
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In reviewing the career of the forgotten Victorian dramatist, Tom Taylor, Mr. 
Tolles has shown that Taylor was “one of the leaders in transplanting onto the English 
stage the material and methods of the French theatre in general and of Scribe in particu- 
lar” (p. 256). Pp. 19-23 summarize admirably the influence of the French theatre on 
English drama of the mid-nineteenth century.—J. E. T. 


Knickerbocker, William S., “‘Arnold, Shelley, and Joubert,” MLN, tv (1940), 
201. 
A note on the source and first appearance of an Arnold quotation about Shelley. 
Hooker, Kenneth Ward, The Fortunes of Victor Hugo in England. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1938. Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 166. 
Rev. by F. C. Green in MLR, xxxv (1940), 106-108. 


Conrad, Joseph, “Hommage 4 Alphonse Daudet,”” NL, 18 mai 1940, p. 1. 
A translation, by M. J. Jean-Aubry, of an article by Conrad which appeared in The 
Outlook, April 9, 1898. 
Winwar, Frances, Oscar Wilde and the Yellow Nineties. New York, Harper, 
1940. Pp. 388. 
Discusses the influence of Baudelaire and Rimbaud. 
Rev. by Maxwell Geismar in The Nation, April 13, 1940, pp. 490-491; by Herbert 
Gorman in NYTBR, March 24, 1940, p. 5. 
Winwar, Frances, “Some Postscripts to Oscar Wilde,” SRL, Aug. 17, 1940, 
pp. 13, 16-17. 
Auriant, “Un Disciple anglais d’Emile Zola, George Moore: Documents iné- 
dits,” Mercure, 1° mai 1940, pp. 312-323. 


Prints several letters from George Moore to Zola. 


Evans, Raymond L., “Arnold Bennett et la France,” Modern Languages, xxi 
(1940), 149-159. 


Aldington, Richard, “Farewell to Europe,” Atlantic Monthly, cxivi (1940), 
375-396, 509-530, 643-664, 773-796. 
Aldington’s memoirs, with extended accounts of his life in France, his French friends 
and his translations from the French. 
Lembi, Dante P., and Walter V. Kaulfers, “French Expressions used in 
English: An Exploratory Vocabulary Unit for the First Week of Beginning 


French or General Language,” Modern Language Journal, xxv (1940), 174- 
180. 


4. ENGLISH> FRENCH INFLUENCES 
Akar, Lazard, “Newton en France,” L’Intermédiaire, 30 janvier 1940, col. 49. 


Ullman, Stephen, “An Eighteenth-Century Comedy on Anglomania in France,” 
Modern Languages, xxi (1940), 9-16. 
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B.-J. Saurin’s L’ Anglomane, ou I’ Orpheline léguée (1765). 


Saer, H. A., “Notes on the Use of Themes Taken from the ‘Spectator’ in 
Eighteenth-Century French Plays,” Modern Languages, xxi (1939), 55-61. 


Grubbs, Henry A., “An Early French Adaptation of an Elizabethan Comedy: 
J. B. Rousseau as an imitator of Ben Jonson,” MLN, tv (1940), 170-176. 


L’ Hypocondre, ou la femme qui ne parle point (ca. 1733) considered as an adaptation 
of Epicoene, or the silent woman. 


Herriot, Edouard, The Wellsprings of Liberty. Translated by Richard Duffy. 
London, Hutchinson, 1940. Pp. 219. 
Discusses the influence of Locke on Voltaire and the visits of Montesquieu and 
Rousseau to England. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 24, 1940, p. 94. 


Havens, George R., ““Twelve New Letters of Voltaire to Gabriel Cramer,” 
RR, xxx (1940), 341-354. 
Three of the letters date from 1755-1756, shortly after the earthquake at Lisbon, and 


are consequently valuable for the light they throw on Voltaire’s reaction to the optimism 
of Pope. The letters are edited with full and illuminating footnotes. 


Guglielmi, M. A., “L’Evoluzione del pensiero filosofico di Diderot,” Archivio 
della Cultura Italiana, 1 (1939), 361-390. 


Walpole, Sir Hugh, “English Domestic Fiction: Its Influence Abroad,” TLS, 
Sept. 7, 1940, P. 445. 

An essay on Continental attitudes toward the English character, as influenced by 
English novels. “From the very beginning until now, Europe has liked our domestic 
fiction only when it is sentimentally simple with a dash of satire. From Dr. Primrose to 
Soames Forsyte that is the way they have wished to see us—so simple that anyone can 
take us in, but simple with a sharpness, a nose to business that will take foreigners in if 
they are not very careful.” 


Havens, George R., “Rousseau, Melon, and Sir William Petty,” MLN, tv 
(1940), 499-503. 


A passage in the Discours sur les sciences et les arts which seems to derive from Petty’s 
Essay in Political Arithmetick. 


Lough, J., “Essai de bibliographie critique des publications du Baron d’Hol- 
bach,” RHL, xvi (1939), 215-234. 
Pages 227-234: d’Holbach’s translations from English. 
Norton, J. E., A Bibliography of the Works of Edward Gibbon. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xvi+256. 


Includes translations. Rev. by John Carter in Publishers’ Weekly, Nov. 30, 1940, pp. 
2041-2042; in TLS, Nov. 16, 1940, p. 584. 


Wecter, Dixon, “Burke’s Theory concerning Words, Images, and Emotion,” 
PMLA, tv (1940), 167-181. 
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Pages 176-177: the influence of French estheticians upon Burke and Burke’s influence, 
in turn, upon Diderot. 


Havens, George R., “Romanticism in France,” PMLA, tv (1940), 10-20. 


Powell, Desmond, “Byron’s Foreign Critics,’ Colorado-W yoming Journal of 
Letters, Feb. 1939, pp. 13-46. 


Palfrey, Thomas R., “Sur une Biographie de Byron ayant appartenu a Sten- 
dhal,” RR, xxx1 (1940), 280-284. 

Jourda, Pierre, “L’Exotisme dans la littérature francaise depuis Chateau- 
briand,”’ Revue des Cours et Conférences, 30 déc. 1939, 15 janvier, 29 février, 
15 Mars, 1940, pp. 150-160, 213-223, 435-448, 493-504. 

The first two articles deal with America; the third and fourth, “Du réalisme au 
dilettantisme”’ contain several references to the English travels of nineteenth and twen- 
tieth-century French authors. 

Crépet, Jacques, ““Miettes baudelairiennes,” Mercure, 1% fév. 1940, pp. 321- 
335- 

Pages 329-331, “A propos de ‘l’anglais mangeur d’opium’,”’ reprints from the Ma- 
gasin pittoresque of 1840 a long excerpt from Musset’s free translation of De Quincey. 

Hughes, Randolph, “Vers la contrée du réve: Réponse 4 M. Astre et a 
M. Crépet,”’ Mercure, 1° avril 1940, pp. 238-248. 

Cf. RR, xxx1 (1940), 133. Reply by Jacques Crépet, Mercure, 1° mai 1940, pp. 457- 
461. 

Rice, Howard C., “En marge de quelques traductions de Kipling,” EA, m 
(1939), 343-348. 


Errors in French translations of Kipling, mainly misunderstandings of American locu- 
tions. 


Gordan, John Dozier, Joseph Conrad: The Making of a Novelist. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xii+430. 
Considers French reviews of Conrad’s early novels. 
Leslie-Melville, Ronald, “English Words in French,” NQ, cLxx1x (1940), 
225-228, 246-248. 


A list of nearly 1,000 English words and phrases in current use in France, grouped 
under subjects and with dates of first recorded appearance. 


Konig, Karl, Ueberseeische Wérter im Franzésischen (16.-18. Jahrhundert). 
(“Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie,” 91.) Halle, Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1939. Pp. 249. 
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2. FRANCO-AMERICAN STUDIES 
1. GENERAL STUDIES 


Baudier, Roger, The Catholic Church in Louisiana. New Orleans, A. W. Hyatt 
Co., 1939. Pp. 605-657. 
Rev. by Nash K. Burger in Journal of Mississippi History, u (1940), 111-114; by 
Michael J. Curley in Catholic Historical Review, xxvi (1940), 250-253; by J[ean] 
D{elanglez] in Mid-America, xxu (1940), 227-230. 


Code, Joseph B., “‘A Selected Bibliography of the Religious Orders and Con- 
gregations of Women founded within the present boundaries of the United 
States (1727-1850),”’ Catholic Historical Review, xxvi (1940), 222-245. 


Cruchet, R., France et Louisiane. (“Romance Languages Series,” 2.) University, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1939. Pp. 297. 


Davis, T. Frederick, ““The First Protestant Service in North America,” 

Florida Historical Quarterly, xv (1940), 192-197. 
A translation of Jean Ribault’s narrative (1563). 

de Forest, L. Effingham, “Records of the French Church at Narragansett, 
1686-1691" (conclusion), New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, 
LXXI (1940), 51-61. 

de Lancey, Livingstone, “The French Influence in New Orleans,” FR, xm 
(1940), 483-487. 

Eno, Arthur L., French Trails in the United States. Lowell, Mass., Published for 
the Author, 1940. Pp. 17. 

Focillon, Henri, “L’ Amérique et la France,” NL, 1* juin 1940, p. 1. 

Fouré, Hélene and Robert, Souvenirs frangais en Amérique. Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1940. Pp. vili+361. 


A survey of French colonization in America from Cartier’s first voyage on. 


Rev. by Casimir D. Zdanowicz in Wisconsin Magazine of History, xxiv (1940), 114- 
115. 


Fouré-Selter, Héléne, Gallipolis. Histoire de I établissement de cing cents Frangais 
dans la vallée de l Ohio 4 la fin du XVIII siécle. Paris, Jouve & Cie, 1939. Pp. 


210. 


Granier, Irvin L., “A Glossary of the French spoken in St. John Parish” (ab- 
stract of thesis), University Bulletin, Louisiana State University, xxxu (1940), 
202. 


Hansen, Marcus Lee, The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860: A History of the Con- 
tinuing Settlement of the United States. Ed. by Arthur M. Schlesinger. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xviii+391. 
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Rev. by H. S. Commager in Books, May 5, 1940, p. 23; by Frank J. Klingberg in 
Pacific Historical Review, x (1940), 348-350; by Asa E. Martin in Pennsylvania History, 
vil (1940), 272; by W. K. Woolery in West Virginia History, u (1940), 76-77; in TLS, 
Sept. 14, 1940, Pp. 475. 


Hunt, George T., The Wars of the Iroquois. Madison, Wisconsin, University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1940. Pp. 209. 
Considerable attention is given to the Jesuits’ relations with the Iroquois. 


Rev. by Jean Delanglez in Mid-America, xxu (1940), 236-239; by Randolph C. 
Downes in MVHR, xxvii (1940), 287-288. 


Illinois on the Eve of the Seven Years’ War, 1747-1755, ed. with Introduction and 
Notes by Theodore Calvin Pease and Ernestine Judson. (Illinois Historical 
Collections, Vol. xx1x; French Series, Vol. m1.) Springfield, Illinois State 
Historical Library, 1940. Pp. lii+977. 

French documents, with English translation, dealing with the French administration 


of the Illinois country, from the Archives Nationales and the papers of the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil. 


Rev. by A. L. Burt in Minnesota History, xx1 (1940), 395-396; by Jean Delanglez in 
Mid-America, xx (1940), 312-313; by Lfouise] P[helps] K[ellogg] in Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, xxiv (1940), 111-112. 

Kuehne, Oswald R., “Place Names in the United States as an Incentive to 
Foreign Language Study,” Modern Language Journal, xxv (1940), 91-107. 


Lafargue, André, “The Louisiana Purchase: the French Viewpoint,’ Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly, xxi (1940), 107-117. 


Lauvriére, Emile, Histoire de la Louisiane frangaise, 1673-1939. (“Romance 
Languages Series,” 3.) University, Louisiana State University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 445. 

Rev. by Baron Seilliére in France-Amérique, May 1940, pp. 116-117. 


Lauvriére, Emile, “Sait-on qu’il y a en Amérique du Nord sept millions de 
descendants frangais?”” NL, 1° juin 1940, pp. 1-2. 


McAvoy, Thomas Timothy, The Catholic Church in Indiana, 1789-1834. (“Co- 
lumbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” 471.) 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 224. 


Considers the contributions of Rivet, Gibault, Badin, and other French pioneers to 
the development of Catholicism in America. 


McDermott, John Francis, “Private Schools in St. Louis, 1809-1821,” Mid- 
America, xxi (1940), 96-119. 


The Maumee Valley through Fifty Years, 1763-1813. (Bulletin No. xxxu of the 
William L. Clements Library.) Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1940. 
Pp. 24. 


A guide to materials in the William L. Clements Library of the University of Michi- 
gan. 
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Murray, Elsie, Azilum, French Refugee Colony of 1793. (2nd ed., revised and 
enlarged.) Athens, Pa., Tioga Point Museum, 1940. Pp. 56. Cf. RR, xxx 
(1939), 178. 


Privitera, Joseph F., “O. Henry and Anatole France,” Modern Language 
Forum, xxv (1940), 26-27. 
A parallel in “The Cop and the Anthem” and L’A ffaire Crainquebille. 
Rejebian, Ermance V., “La Reunion: the French Colony in Dallas County,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, xii (1940), 472-478. 
An attempt to plant the socialism of Fourier in Texas (1855). 
Russell, Nelson Vance, The British Regime in Michigan and the Old Northwest, 
1760-1796. Northfield, Minnesota, Carleton College, 1939. Pp. xii+ 302. 
Rev. by Louise Phelps Kellogg in MVHR, xxvut (1940), 95-96. 
Saunders, R. M., “Coureur de bois: a definition,” Canadian Historical Review 
XXI (1940), 123-131. 


A survey of historical usage and an attempt to formulate an exact definition. 


2. INTERMEDIARIES 


Vigneras, Louis-André, “Letters of an Acadian Trader, 1674-1676,” NEQ, 

xi (1940), 98-110. 
A translation of several letters from Henri Brunet, a French trader with Acadia. 
Most of the letters are written from Boston. 

Vestal, Stanley, King of the Fur Traders: the Deeds and Deviltry of Pierre Esprit 
Radisson. New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1940. Pp. x+326. 

Moraud, Marcel, “Explorateurs et pionniers francais en Louisiane,” FR, xm 
(1940), 365-372. 


Garraghan, C. J., “Death Site of Father Marquette,” Mid-America, xxu 
(1940), 223-225. 


Delanglez, Jean, ““A Calendar of La Salle’s Travels, 1643-1683,” Mid-America, 
xxl (1940), 278-305. 


Delanglez, Jean, “La Salle’s Expedition of 1682,” Mid-America, xxu (1940), 
3—37- 


A discussion of four contemporary accounts of La Salle’s journey down the Missis- 
sippi. 


Df[elanglez], J[ean], “La Salle’s Fiancée: a Post-Script,” Mid-America, xxu 
(1940), 59-61. 


Folmer, Henri, “De Bellisle on the Texas Coast,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, xLiv (1940), 204-231. 
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A translation (with commentary and notes) of Simars de Bellisle’s “Relation” (1719- 
21), from Pierre Margry, Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais dans I Quest et dans 
le Sud de l Amérique septentrionale (Paris, Maisonneuve, 1879), v1, 320-347. 


Pujol, Irene Blancho, “Robin’s Voyages dans l’intérieur de la Louisiane translated 
and annotated,” (Abstract of Thesis), University Bulletin, Louisiana State 
University, xxx (1940), 80-81. 


Wecter, Dixon, “Burke, Franklin, and Samuel Petrie,” HLQ, m (1940), 315- 
338. 


New light on Franklin’s mission to France. 


Brun, Marcel-J., “Lettre d’A. Bénézet a Franklin (1783),” Bulletin de la 


Société de [ Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais, Lxxx1x (1940), 72-77. 


Wykoff, George S., “Problems concerning Franklin’s A Dialogue between 
Britain, France, Spain, Holland, Saxony, and America,” AL, x1 (1940), 439- 
448. 

“Instead of having been written in 1777, in France, for continental readers, the ‘Di- 
alogue,’ on the basis of all available evidence, was written early in 1775, in England, to 
influence British public opinion.” 


de Gerin-Ricard, L., “1840: Franklin a Paris,” NL, 8 juin 1940, p. 4. 


Caemmerer, H. Paul, “The Sesquicentennial of the L’Enfant Plan,” South At- 
lantic Quarterly, Xxx1x (1940), 394-412. 
A history of the famous plan for Washington, D. C., with an account of its author, 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant. 
Ryan, Lee W., French Travellers in the Southeastern United States, 1775-1800. 
Bloomington, Indiana, Principia Press, 1939. Cf. RR, xxx1 (1940), 136. 
Rev. by Huntley Dupre in MVHR, xxvu (1940), 287; by Edward L. Ryan in Vir- 


ginia Magazine of History and Biography, xtvin (1940), 188; in Georgia Historical Quar- 
terly, xxiv (1940), 394-395. 


Rodrigue, E. M., “French Educators in the Northern States during the Eight- 
eenth Century,” FR, xiv (1940), 95-108. 


Chinard, Gilbert, ““The Berthier Manuscripts: New Records of the French 
Army in the American Revolution,” Princeton University Library Chronicle, 

I (1939), 3-8. 
A description of the maps, letters, and journals of Alexandre Berthier, Rochambeau’s 


cartographer and aide, which have recently been acquired by the Princeton University 
Library. 


Morris, Gouverneur, A Diary of the French Revolution. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1939. Cf. RR, xxx1 (1940), 138. 


Rev. by Lewis Einstein in History, xxiv (1940), 356-357. 


Childs, Frances Sergeant, French Refugee Life in the United States, 1790-1800: 
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An American Chapter of the French Revolution. (Publications of the Institut 
Frangais de Washington.) Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. 
XVli+229. 
Rev. by Joseph B. Code in Catholic Historical Review, xxvi (1940), 280-281; by 
E. Wilson Lyon in MVHR, xxvu (1940), 462. 


Ruskowski, Leo Francis, French Emigré Priests in the United States (1791- 
1815). (“Studies in American Church History,” 32.) Washington, D. C., 
Catholic University of America, 1940. Pp. ix+150. 


Norfleet, Fillmore, “Baltimore as seen by Moreau de Saint-Méry in 1794,” 
Maryland Historical Magazine, xxxv (1940), 221-240. 


> «<< 


A translation of part of Moreau de Saint-Méry’s Voyage aux Etats-Unis de ! Amérique, 
1793-1798, from the edition published by Stewart L. Mims (New Haven, Conn., 1913). 


Norfleet, Fillmore, ‘‘Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Gosport as seen by Moreau de 
Saint-Méry in March, April and May, 1794,” Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, xiv (1940), 12-30, 153-164, 253-264. 


Tabeau’s Narrative of Loisel’s Expedition to the Upper Missouri, ed. by Annie 
Heloise Abel. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1939. Cf. RR, xxx 
(1940), 138. 

Rev. by Louise Phelps Kellogg in AHR, xiv (1940), 908-909; by Paul C. Phillips 


in Pacific Northwest Quarterly, xxx1 (1940), 352-353; by Dorothy Woodward in New 
Mexico Quarterly, x (1940), 191-192. 


Vail, R. W. G., The American Sketchbooks of Charles Alexandre Lesueur, 1816- 
1837. Worcester, Mass., American Antiquarian Society, 1938. Pp. 109. 


A catalogue of 803 of Lesueur’s drawings made during his American stay. 
Rev. by E. Wilson Lyon in MVHR, xxvu (1940), 323-324. 


Audubon’s America: the Narratives and Experiences of John James Audubon, ed. 
by Donald C. Peattie. New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1940. Pp. viii+329. 
Selections from Audubon’s writings, diaries, and letters. 


Rev. by Constance Rourke in The Nation, Dec. 7, 1940, pp. 567-568. 


‘> 


Mayer, J. P., Alexis de Tocqueville: A Biographical Essay in Political Science. 
Translated by M. M. Bozman and C. Hahn. New York, Viking Press, 1940. 
Pp. xvii+233. 

Published in England in 1939 (cf. RR, xxx1 [1940], 139). 


Rev. by Crane Brinton in SRL, April 13, 1940, p. 10; by R. N. Carew Hunt in Nine- 
teenth Century, cxxvul (1940), 114-115. 


Roz, Firmin, “Tocqueville en Amérique et son actualité,” RDM, tv (1940), 
720-725. 


A propos of G. W. Pierson, Tocqueville and Beaumont in America, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1938 (cf. RR, xxx [1939], 180). 
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Martin, Thomas Wesley, French Military Adventurers in Alabama, 1818-1828. 
Birmingham, Alabama, Privately printed, 1940. Pp. 38. 


Whitehead, James L., “The Autobiography of Peter Stephen du Ponceau,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Lxiv (1940), 97-120, 243- 
269. 

The concluding installments (cf. RR, xxx1 [1940], 136). 


Tixier’s Travels on the Osage Prairies. Ed. by John Francis McDermott. Trans- 
lated from the French by Albert J. Salvan. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1940. Pp. xv+309. 

The journal of Victor Tixier, who traveled up the Mississippi River in 1840. 

Rev. by Grant Foreman in MVHR, xxvu (1940), 470-471; by Allan Nevins in 
SRL, July 27, 1940, p. 17; by Rupert N. Richardson in Pacific Historical Review, 1x 
(1940), 351-352; in Missouri Historical Review, xxxv (1940), 144-145. 


Keppel, L., Blessed Rose Philippine Duchesne, Religious of the Sacred Heart and 
Missioner, 1769-1852. London, Longmans, 1940. Pp. vii+118. 
A biography of Mother Duchesne, who founded the Society of the Sacred Heart in 
America and who was a missionary in the Middle West at the end of her life. 


Rev. by P. B. in The Commonweal, Sept. 20, 1940, p. 450; by Mfother] M[ary] 
X[avier] in Studies, xxix (1940), 317-318. 


Xavier, Mother Mary, “Blessed Rose Philippine Duchesne. Born 1769—Died 
1852—Beatified 1940,” Studies, xxix (1940), 241-254. 


Lonn, Ella, Foreigners in the Confederacy. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. xiii+ 566. 


Rev. by H. S. Commager in Books, July 7, 1940, p. 6; by A. Howard Meneely in 
AHR, xtv1 (1940), 173-174; by Charles W. Ramsdell in Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, xLiv (1940), 148-150; by B. J. Wiley in Journal of Southern History, vi (1940), 
561-563; in NYTBR, Feb. 11, 1940, p. 12; in Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Magazine, xxi (1940), 121-126. 


Couper, William, “Colonel Claudius Crozet, 1789-1864,” West Virginia His- 
tory, 1 (1940), 255-269. 


Stein, Gertrude. Paris, France. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons; London, 
Batsford, 1940. Pp. 120. 


Rev. by Justin O’Brien in The Nation, July 27, 1940, p. 76; by Harold E. Stearns in 
SRL, July 13, 1940, p. 6. 
Barnard, Inman, Cities and Men. With an Introduction by Sisley Huddleston. 
New York, Dutton; London, Bles, 1940. Pp. x +256. 
Reminiscences of the American colony in Paris. 


Green, Julien, Personal Record, 1928-1939. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1939. Cf. RR, xxx1 (1940), 140. 
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Rev. by Hamilton Basso in New Republic, Jan. 15, 1940, pp. 91-92; by Geoffrey 
Grigson in The Spectator, May 31, 1940, p. 756. 


3. FRENCH> AMERICAN INFLUENCES 


Wheeler, Joseph Towne, “Books Owned by Marylanders, 1700-1776,’ Mary- 
land Historical Magazine, xxxv (1940), 337-353. 


Maheux, Arthur, “La Bibliothéque du missionnaire Davion au dix-huiti¢me 
siécle,”” Le Canada Frangais, xxvu (1940), 650-661. 

A valuable analysis of the catalogue (dated 1724) of a French missionary’s library. 
Davion left Canada in 1698 and served the Church in the Mississippi valley for over 
twenty years. 

Spurlin, Paul Merrill, Montesquieu in America, 1760-1801. (Romance Lan- 
guages Series, 4.) University, Louisiana State University Press, 1940. Pp. 
Xii+ 302. 


Shearer, James F., “French and Spanish Works Printed in Charleston, South 
Carolina,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xxxtv (1940). 137- 
170. 

A bibliography of both original works (26 in French) and translations (32 in French) 
which were printed, published or copyrighted in Charleston from 1765 to 1886. A short 


introduction explains “the relation of the bibliography to the social conditions in 
Charleston at the time.” 


Brownfield, Clarence, “Cincinnati, Reine de la belle riviére,”” RDM, 15 jan- 
vier, 1° février 1940, pp. 292-313, 506-524. 


An historical sketch, with much attention to the French element in the city’s history. 


Raddin, George Gates, Jr., An Early New York Library of Fiction: With a 
Checklist of the Fiction in H. Caritat’s Circulating Library, no. 1 City Hotel, 
Broadway, New York, 1804. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1940. Pp. ix+113. 


Important evidence as to the popularity of French books in America, based on the 
catalogue of Hocquet Caritat, the French bookseller. 

Rev. by Le Roy E. Kimball in New York History, xx1 (1940), 456-457; by Michael 
Sadleir in The Library, xxi (1940), 101-103; by Leslie C. Warren in Library Quarterly, 
X (1940), 450-451. 


McDermott, John Francis, “Louis Richard Cortambert and the First French 
Newspapers in Saint Louis, 1809-1854,’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, Xxxiv (1940), 221-253. 

Bestor, Arthur E., Jr., “Fourierism in Northampton: A Critical Note,” NEQ, 
xi (1940), 110-122. 

A criticism of George K. Smart’s article, ““Fourierism in Northampton,” NEQ, xu 
(1939), 370-374- 

Smart, George K., ““The Approach to Utopian Socialism: A Brief Rejoinder,” 

NEQ, xu (1940), 322-323. 
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Pound, Louise, “Lowell’s ‘Breton Legend’,” AL, xu (1940), 348-350. 


Suggests a tale by Emile Souvestre as the inspiration for Lowell’s poem, ““The Wash- 
ers of the Shroud” (1861). 


Patrick, Walton, “Reading Taste in Louisiana, 1830-60,” in Studies for Wil- 
liam A. Read (University, Louisiana State University Press, 1940), pp. 288- 
300. 


Patrick, Walton, “A Circulating Library of Ante-bellum Louisiana,” Louisi- 
ana Historical Quarterly, xx (1940), 131-140. 


Garrett, Martha Lee, “Short Stories and Novelettes written in French by 
Louisiana Authors,”’ (Abstract of thesis), University Bulletin, Louisiana 
State University, xxx (1940), 80. 

Covers the period 1839-1921. 


Jones, Malcolm B., ““Translations of Zola in the United States prior to 1900,” 
MLN, tv (1940), 520-524. 


Lunsford, Juanita, ““The Louisiana Creole in Literature,’ (Abstract of Thesis), 
University Bulletin, Louisiana State University, xxxu (1940), 162. 
In the work of George W. Cable and others. 
Fay, Eliot G., “Huneker’s Criticism of French Literature,” FR, xiv (1940), 
130-137. 
Alongside the “dogmatic’”” American critics of French literature—Henry James, 


Brander Matthews, and Irving Babbitt—Huneker appears “much less sanguine, and 
therefore far more stimulating” (p. 131). 


Mason, Hamilton, French Theatre in New York: A List of Plays, 1899-1939. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. vili+442. 


A bibliography of French plays in French, English, and other languages. The author 
has summarized his general observations on playwrights, actors, and national tastes in a 
well-organized and very usable introduction of some forty pages. He shows that “the 
number of productions deriving from the Gallic in the nineteenth and well into the 
twentieth century is little short of overwhelming” (p. 5), but ruefully admits that 
“there has been a decided decline in the number of French plays produced during the 
last twelve years” (p. 34). There is nothing very surprising about the frequency graph 
charted by Mr. Mason. As one might expect, the high points are 1910 and 1922, the 
low ones 1916 and 1936. The main portion of the study lists the plays themselves with 
their casts of characters.—J. E. T. 


Rees, Garnet, Remy de Gourmont: Essai de biographie intellectuelle. Paris, Boivin, 
1940. Pp. 312. 


Discusses Gourmont’s influence on T. S. Eliot and others. 
Rev. by T. W. Earp in New Statesman & Nation, May 4, 1940, pp. 595-596; by 
G. D. Klingopulos in Scrutiny, 1x (1940), 91-93. 
Hartstall, Paul K., “L’Albatros et les hommes d’équipage,” PQ, x1x (1940), 
380-391. 
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A study of three translations of Baudelaire: (1) an anonymous translation (New 
York, Brentano, 1919), with an introduction by James Huneker, (2) one by Lewis 
Piaget Shanks, 1931, and (3) the most recent translation by George Dillon and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, 1936. All are condemned on three counts: they fail to retain Baude- 
laire’s considered arrangement of the poems (“‘l’architecture des Fleurs du mal’’), they 
ignore or badly translate certain words and images, and “ils n’ont su donner au lecteur 
une idée, méme approximative, des harmonies des Fleurs du mal.” On this last point the 
author sets up, perhaps, too rigid criteria. This third type of “trahison” appears inevi- 
table in any translation of French poetry into English poetry, since rimes, sounds, and 
rhythms are utterly different in the two languages. All that the translator can do, there- 
fore (if he is a genuine poet), is to compose an English poem, using the resources of the 
English language in order to approximate the harmonies and poetic values of the original. 
Certainly one cannot condemn an English translator (as Mr. Hartstall appears to con- 
demn Mr. Dillon and Miss Millay) for failure to carry over into English the rimes riches 
of the French.—D. F. B. 


O’Brien, Justin, “A Mystic in the Raw,” Kenyon Review, 1 (1940), 229-232. 
Recent interpretations—and mistranslations—of Rimbaud. 
eyre, Henri, e uence 0 € ‘rench Literature i 
Peyre, Henri, “The Influen f Contemporary French Literature in the 
World,” Sewanee Review, xiv (1940), 322-342. 


A translation, by Baucum Fulkerson, of a chapter, ““Le Rayonnement de la littérature 
contemporaine dans le monde,” from Peyre’s Hommes et CEuvres du XX¢ siécle (Paris, 
1938). 


Mornet, Daniel, “Notre Enseignement supérieur joue un réle important dans 
la diffusion de l’influence francaise dans le monde,” NL, 6 avril 1940, p. 6. 
Deals especially with the influence in the United States. 

Haden, Ernest F. and Eugéne A. Joliat, “Le Genre grammatical des substantifs 
en franco-canadien empruntés 4 |’anglais,” PMLA, Lv (1940), 839-854. 
Will, Samuel F., A Bibliography of American Studies on the French Renaissance 

(1500-1600). Urbana, University of Illinois, 1940. Pp. 152. 


Belden, H. M., Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society. 
(University of Missouri Studies, xv.) Columbia, University of Missouri, 
1940. Pp. xvili+530. 

Pages 515-520: French songs. 

Whitfield, Iréne Thérése, Louisiana French Folk Songs. Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

State University Press, 1939. Cf. RR, xxx1 (1940), 141. 
Rev. by William A. Read in American Speech, xv (1940), 87-88. 


4. AMERICAN>FRENCH INFLUENCES 


Johnson, Thomas Herbert, The Printed Writings of Jonathan Edwards, 1703- 
1758: A Bibliography. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 
Xiv-+ 136. 


Lists three French translations. 
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George Washington as the French Knew Him: A Collection of Texts, translated and 
edited by Gilbert Chinard. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1940. 


Pp. 179. 
Brown, Ruth Elizabeth, “A French Interpreter of New England’s Literature, 
1846-1865, NEQ, xi (1940), 305-321. 
The criticism of Emile Montégut in the RDM and the Moniteur Universel. 
Saisset, Léon and Frédéric, Les Histoires extraordinaires d’ Edgar Poe. (“Les 
Grands Evénements littéraires.””) Paris, Malfére, 1940. 
A history of the reaction both to the original and to Baudelaire’s translation. Rev. by 


Maximilien Gauthier in NL, 30 mars 1940, p. 3. 


Harris, Julia Collier, “Uncle Remus at Home and Abroad,” Southern Literary 
Messenger, 1 (1940), 84-86. 


Mandin, Louis, “Les Origines de Thérése Raquin,” Mercure, 1* mai 1940, 
pp. 282-298. 


Mainly on Zola’s debt to Atar-Gull, a novel by Eugéne Sue; but also points out the 
similarity of an incident in Thérése Raquin to Poe’s story, The Black Cat. 


Gibson, Delbert L., “French Impressions of American Character and Culture,” 
Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, University of Wisconsin, 1 (1940), 250- 
252. 

A study of thirty-three French periodicals, 1900-1930. 

Rhodes, S. A., ““The Influence of Walt Whitman on André Gide,”’ RR, xxx1 
(1940), 156-171. 

Starr, William T., “Jean Giono and Walt Whitman,” FR, xiv (1940), 118- 
129. 

Giono, Jean, “Pour saluer Melville,” Nowvelle Revue Frangaise, xxv (1940), 
433-458, 606-632. 


An interesting appreciation by the contemporary French novelist. 


O’Brien, Justin, “American Books and French Readers,” College English, 1 
(1940), 480-487. 
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Girart de Rossillon, poéme bourguignon du XIV* siécle. Publié par Epwarp 
Bittincs Ham. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1939. Pp. 457. 


Girart de Rossillon (GRoss) was composed in rhyming Alexandrine couplets 
by an anonymous Burgundian author between the years 1330 and 1334. The 
poem is based mainly upon two twelfth-century works: the vernacular Chanson 
de Girart (ChGir) and the Latin prose Vita Girardi (Vita). Mr. Ham has given 
it a careful and exhaustive edition, with Introduction and complete critical ap- 
paratus. 

In Chapter 1 of his Introduction he summarizes the antecedent works which 
have dealt with GRoss. It is curious that the most important feature of the 
poem’s versification has hitherto escaped the attention of scholars. To Mr. Ham 
belongs the credit for pointing out that the author made a conscious effort to use 
leonine rhymes, and that the majority of the masculine rhymes and some of the 
feminine rhymes—about 50% of the entire poem—are so constructed. The 
importance of these leonine rhymes for the study of literary Burgundian of the 
fourteenth century will be obvious. In his estimate of the author’s talent, 
Mr. Ham holds a middle ground between the enthusiasm of Mignard and 
Littré and the overly severe judgment of Bédier. 

Chapter 1 contains a detailed description of the four manuscripts of GRoss: 
S—Montpellier, Faculté de Médecine, H-349 (middle fourteenth century); 
P—Paris, Bibliothé¢que Nationale, fonds francais 15103 (1417); B—Bruxelles, 
Bibliothéque Royale, Ms. 11181 (first half fifteenth century); M—Mont- 
pellier, Faculté de Médecine, H-244 (end fifteenth century). For S and P, re- 
spectively the earliest manuscript and the one whose date is accurately given, 
Mr. Ham studies carefully the significant dialectical peculiarities of the scribes. 

Chapter m deals with the principles on which the text is established. Mr. 
Ham had already treated the problem in an article in Modern Philology, xxxm 
(1935), 1-12, and his conclusions in the edition are much the same. He pro- 
poses, with reservations, the following stemma for his manuscripts: 


O 


archetype? 
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To this stemma I shall return in the following section. Still in accordance with 
the conclusions of his article, Mr. Ham selects S as his basic manuscript, in 
spite of the fact that in its present state it lacks eight of the original folios. The 
disadvantages of editing an incomplete manuscript are, in his eyes, outweighed 
by its general accuracy, its early date, and the closeness of its dialect to that of 
the author. For the portions of the poem lacking in S, Mr. Ham bases his text 
on P. One can hardly quarrel with this plan, especially since the manuscripts 
differ very little in their readings. Indeed, to anyone familiar with the usual 
tendency of medieval French scribes to alter copy at will, the amount of actual 
textual variation in these four manuscripts will appear surprisingly small. 

In Chapter tv the editor studies the language of the author, whose probable 
place of origin he locates, partly on linguistic grounds and partly from the testi- 
mony of the place-names in the poem, in the present-day department of the 
Céte-d’Or. This study supplements the material given in Chapter u, and is 
particularly valuable in that it increases our knowledge of a somewhat neg- 
lected dialect. 

Chapter v deals with the Latin Vita, one manuscript of which (A) was pub- 
lished by Paul Meyer, Romania, vu (1878), 161-235. As his first Appendix, 
Mr. Ham publishes M, the only other extant manuscript. The two versions 
differ to such an extent that no composite text is possible. GRoss contains ele- 
ments which appear exclusively in one or the other of the Latin versions, and in 
his notes to M Mr. Ham gives some of the variant passages from A, but by no 
means enough to make it unnecessary for the reader to consult the text itself. 
Mr. Ham suggests three possible schemes by which GRoss could derive from 
the Latin archetype, taking into consideration, as well, the French translation 
of the Vita also published by Paul Meyer, the lost manuscript, closely related 
to M, cited in the Voyage littéraire de deux religieux bénédictins, and the hypo- 
thetical manuscript from which the French translation derived. 

The final chapter of the Introduction gives a detailed comparison of GRoss 
with its sources. These are principally the Vita and the ChGir, as the author of 
the poem is at some pains to tell us. The author’s evaluation of the relative 
merit of his sources (lines 73-98) is interesting, and we find a surprising 
number of references thoughout the poem indicating his fidelity to the Vita. 
In general, he goes to the ChGir for minor episodes or in order to amplify the 
narrative of the Vita. He displays an ability to give his double material a more 
logical and satisfactory arrangement than that found in either source, although 
the unity of the poem as a whole is marred by several long digressions. The 
most considerable of these (2733-3080) is a series of thirteen exempla taken 
from Vincent de Beauvais or from some similar compilation. While other lit- 
erary reminiscences are not lacking in the poem, Mr. Ham recognizes the ex- 
istence of a fairly large amount of narrative which is mainly original with the 
author. Outstanding examples are the episode of Guy de Montmorancy (899- 
1106), and the fifth and sixth victories of Girart over Charles le Chauve, into 
the narrative of which the author inserts many Burgundian names (4721-5312). 
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The text of the poem (6712 lines) is followed by Variants and Notes. The 
Variants are complete for S even to expunctions, etc., and for PBM except for 
such minutiae as purely orthographical changes, cel for ce, and the like. Variant 
spellings are given for all but the most familiar proper names. The Notes con- 
tain, in addition to the usual explanatory material and indications of text consti- 
tution, a number of passages cited from the prose reworking of Jean Wauquelin. 
In many cases this reworking is important for the better understanding of the 
text. Proper names are listed in full, and a Glossary contains all words of which 
two earlier examples with the same meaning are not given by Tobler-Lom- 
matzsch or Godefroy. The edition is completed by two Appendices. The first, 
already mentioned, gives the M-text of the Vita with notes, and the second 
contains a complete index of the rhymes of the poem. 


2 


In establishing his manuscript scheme, and in particular the group PM, 
Mr. Ham relies on evidence which is at times extremely tenuous. To be sure, 
where manuscripts are so much in agreement as these, any testimony is pre- 
cious, but it is dubious if any weight whatsoever can be attached to such criteria 
as the distinction between the writings vrai and verai. Yet in listing the errors— 
“plutét insignifiantes”—which delimit the group PM, we find that, out of 
thirteen references given, seven are of the type vrai for verai (1738, 3428, 3804, 
3838, 5493, 5820, 6352). In two others (704, 4091) it is a question only of the 
reduction of a hiatus vowel (704 Lorrainne for Loorraine, 4091 mesmes for 
meismes), although we know that some manuscripts may use one or the other 
form without regard for the demands of the meter—indeed, Mr. Ham states 
this for M (page 51). One reference (1047) is evidently to be deleted, since 
the Variants list only an alteration of M. Three cases of error remain. (1) In 
1961 PM substitute the name Girart for that of Girauz. In a poem dealing with 
Girart de Rossillon and containing a name so very similar to that of the hero, 
it would have been surprising if some manuscript had not been inadvertent 
enough to fall into this error, and in fact M does read Girart for Giraut in every 
instance where the name occurs. (2) In 4420 PM give the inaccurate rhyme- 
word mirent for murent. This is a more serious error, but either of the words 
might apply in the context and they differ only by one stroke of the pen. 
(3) In 6436 PM give tesmoignent for ansoignent, a palpable error, since PM 
repeat the rhyme-word of 6435. Such a lapsus is, however, extremely common 
among medieval scribes, and P displays elsewhere a tendency to this sort of 
error, as witness 3192 where the entire second hemistich is repeated from 
3191.) 

Of additional cases where PM have a reading which is opposed to that of 
SB—“‘a peine soixante cas” —Mr. Ham refers in his edition to only sixteen.* 


1. In MP Mr. Ham lists seventeen other cases of error: sixteen of these are not borne out 
by the Variants; the remaining one (1681) is a case of mervoilles for merevoilles. 
2. Two others are erroneously listed in MP. 
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Eight (332, 386, 402, 405, 413, 484, 2173, 5202) may be dismissed as ortho- 
graphical variants only, two as scribal misreadings (1983 /i for h, 4126s for /), 
and the remaining six consist of banal substitutions of which 1432 may be taken 
as a fair specimen: SB: felons foux et outrecudiez, PM: felons et foux o. If, as 
Mr. Ham suggests in his notes to 1857 and 2854, P and M were written from 
dictation, such minutiae can have little weight. 

To sum up, the testimony for a PM group consists of two or three weak 
cases of common error plus a number of agreements in readings which might 
easily have occurred independently. 

In a poem whose manuscripts are so remarkably free from significant vari- 
ants, those common to PM might suffice to delimit a group if it were not for 
weightier testimony to a different grouping which appears to have received 
insufficient consideration in Mr. Ham’s treatment. He accords little or no value 
to the opposition of SM against BP, and cites only five cases of such a grouping. 
Of these, one (5116) appears to be non-existent, since the variants give no BP 
reading.* Of the other four, only one cannot be explained as independent agree- 
ment in two manuscripts. In the edition, line 2597 follows the S reading: Et 
trestuit li barom, princ’, barom, duc et conte, and M agrees with S except for the 
reading prince. For the second hemistich PB read princes (B: prince) et d. et ¢., 
thereby avoiding the repetition of barom. As Mr. Ham suggests, this repetition 
in SM seems to be an error, and the text might have been emended to read 
with P. 

This, however, does not exhaust the number of SM readings. Some of them 
are so undoubtedly errors that the editor has not hesitated to correct his basic 
manuscript. I shall list first the more important of these readings and then a 
number of less decisive cases. 

(1) 2155 SM: Toute voie vouloie je, P: T. vois vouloy je, B: Touteffois je 
vouloie. The hemistich is probably hypermetric in SM, and the possible need of 
emendation is suggested in the Notes. 

(2) 3362 S: ne s’ounors ne ses pais, M: son honneur ne son p., PB: ne so. ne ses 
pris. Corrected in the text. 

(3) 4453 SM: le tres cors saint baisier, PB: le t. s. c. b. The Notes call attention 
to the abnormal word order in SM. 

(4) 4717 SM: Par touz les sainz Dieu, PB: P. t. 1. s. de D. Corrected in the 
text. 

Less significant agreements occur as follows: 

(1) 609 SM: au recovrer, P: a redresser, B: a recovrer. 

(2) 3343 SM: A consoil, PB: Au c. Corrected in the text. 

(3) 3542 S: ou qu'il ne loccissent, M: ou que il ne l'0., PB: ou qu'il ne loc- 
ceissent. Corrected in the text. 

(4) 3606 SM: Qu’a, PB: Qu’au. Corrected in the text. 

(5) 6046 SM: De penes, PB: Des p. The text reads Dé, although De might be 
possible as a reading. 


3. Similarly, line 773 is erroneously cited in MP. 
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(6) 6078 S: Vult, M: Veult, PB: Vul. Corrected in the text. 

SM readings have not been retained in the text in six cases, and in three more 
the Notes point out the possibility of emendation. This is significant, since I 
have been able to find only three other cases where a reading of S, supported by 
some other manuscript, has been altered. 

(1) 232 SP: Challe le Chaut, which S corrects to Chauf, the reading of BM. 

(2) 3605 SP: affirent, BM: affirment. 

(3) 4649 SPM: Trop sont ambedui, B: T. fort s. a. Only B gives a metrically 
correct hemistich, and it is permissible to doubt that the line was correct in the 
archetype.‘ 

It is evident, from the examples cited, that the existence of a group SM is 
more assured than that of a group PM. Only a re-studying of the manuscripts 
themselves could give a definite answer to the problem, and without such in- 
vestigation I have no intention of indulging in the facile game of proposing 
alternate schemes for manuscript filiation. Perhaps, in the light of the testimony 
adduced, it will be necessary to argue that one or more of the manuscripts had 
access to more than one copy of the poem. Such a manuscript might be expected 
to give, in general, a smoother if not a more authentic version than do the other 
manuscripts. 


Fortunately, Mr. Ham’s edition does not suffer because of a stemma of du- 
bious correctness. The changes he introduces into his basic manuscripts are, 
for the most part, not necessitated by the mechanical system of balancing one 
group against the other, but by considerations which, if more subjective, can 


generally be justified on rational bases. Except for minor inconsistencies, the 
total result is eminently satisfactory. 


3 


The present section lists, in the order of their occurrence, a number of ob- 
servations bearing on special points of Mr. Ham’s edition. 

INTRODUCTION. P. 25, §4 Rex (res) represents the regular development of 
rasu and should not be cited for a>ai.—P. 27, §14 According to the entry in 
the Glossary, bacinoz 4887 should be cited here.—P. 29, §25 The examples of 
-ere>-or may simply represent the writing o for oi (cf. p. 31, §35).—P. 31, 
§35 Croz is incorrectly cited as an example of o for oi (also under P, p. 42, §35). 
The word occurs in the following passage (4269-73) : 


Pluseurs sarcuiz y a, li uns sont mis surs [ autre; 

Les granz genz sont dedanz senz argent et senz piautre, 
Li menuz dedanz terre en tres biaux sarcuiz jurent, 

Li Sarrazin en croz tuit ansamble mis furent 

Nom pas ou les Christiens ne pres dou cimatiere. 


4. To these cases might be added the occurrence of Amen at the end of 4468 in SP, written 
and then crossed out by the scribe of S, but this agreement is absolutely devoid of interest 
in the matter of determining manuscript relations. 
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It is obvious that croz is not from crucem but is a derivative of crote<crypta, 
of which both Tobler-Lommatzsch and Godefroy give examples s. v. crot.— 
P. 32, §47 To the examples of the fall of final s, add a 6591.—P. 41, §29 Tirce 
is not an example of protonic i for ie—P. 44, §54 The statement relative to / 
and liquid / seems to be contradicted by the writings given in §§23 and 38 
(cited here as 37).—P. 56 Referring to the emendation of S in 4530 and to the 
possible need of emendation in 1047, 3408, 4649, 4768, 4978, the discussion 
promised for the Notes is not forthcoming. 4768 seems to be in no need of 
emendation. To the list might be added 163.—Jbid. Unless some germane 
material is absent from the Variants, 2950 and 6241 should be deleted from 
the list given for readings peculiar to P where S is lacking. For 3004 read 
3006. The list could be lengthened by references to the following lines: 36, 43, 
46, 56, 176, 222, 2772, 2804, 2957, 6222, 6252, 6261, 6295, 6306.—P. 66, 
§48 The rhyme yle:file 3030 furnishes another example of /:liquid /—P. 71, 
§64 To the examples of the first person singular, present indicative, without ¢ 
add dont 4148.—P. 72, §69 Laissient 6150, cited towards the end of the sec- 
tion, is not imperfect but present subjunctive (cf. p. 36, §64).—P. 73 Under 
cnair, for participe read parfait-—P. 75, §72 S’asti 1642 should be cited among 
the examples of synizesis.—Ibid., §74 Add t’onte 782.—Ibid., §75 sou 1823 =si 
le (see infra, p. 209). Add au=a le in commencent ...au servise .. . faire 
6298-99. 

Text. Mr. Ham has followed the practice of not resolving numerical abbre- 
viations, and has consequently been forced to the ungainly necessity of printing 
a superscript xx or m, ¢.g., 853, 3816. The majority of the cardinal numbers 
are found in full in S, and a conjectural resolution of those not so found would 
be pardonable. 

In the matter of diaeresis the poem presents an editorial problem. Several 
combinations of vowels which ordinarily receive no diacritical mark may be 
monosyllabic or dissyllabic (cf. reaul 1807, vasteaul 1874; consolatiom 2305, 
protectiom 2306), or the same word may vary in its syllable count (cf. ex- 
commenier 319, commenier 320;°5 piege 379, piege 388).° On p. 61, §15 Mr. Ham 
uses the diaeresis to distinguish dyable and dable, and a similar distinction in 
the text would have obviated any confusion. 

No appreciable purpose is served by the use of the diaeresis on words such 
as establies 5, yssiies 385 (but cf. couardie 13, Mantue 195), since in the edition 
-ies is not the equivalent of -iés (cf. assigiés 3257). The combination ie also oc- 
curs in lines which at first sight appear to be hypermetrical (e.g., honie 4188, 
partie 4356, croisies 4394," demie 4437; cf. mainjue 1170, vouloie 2155, vraie 
4304). In these cases the mute e¢ appears to be disregarded in the syllable count 
rather than to form a diphthong (i.e., honi’ and not honié; cf. mie>my 2264 and 


5. In text: commenier, see infra, p. 205. 
6. Cf., however, note to line. 
7. In text: croisiés. 
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see discussion p. 69, §61). Monosyllabic dues 1894 would be far better written 
dués. 

I note the following cases in the text where an explanatory note would seem 
necessary, where emendation might be advisable, or especially where a heavier 
punctuation would render the text more intelligible: 

59 povre. Corrected without comment from povres in PBM (S is lacking) .— 
155 Period at end.—242-243 

Huit piez havoit de lonc sa tres plaisanz faiture 
Et dix piez et demy ha de longueur sa toise. 


The Glossary defines toise as “hauteur” and does not list faiture. It is more 
likely that the idea of height is associated with the more general word faiture, 
while toise, like the Italian tesa, gives the measure of the outstretched arms.— 
320 For commenier read commenier (cf. 3736) and delete the portion of the note 
which states that the hemistich contains only five syllables —371-372 The 
expressions tantes pueple and tante pahys (also tantes leux 3850) are sufficiently 
unusual to warrant a note.—392 


La bataille finast nuls ne pehust durer. 


In a note to 3941 Mr. Ham qualifies the line as a “banalité absurde”’ but does 
not explain its meaning.—s542 For eureuse read eiireuse—595 Semicolon for 
comma at end.—6oo For pres qu’autant read presqu’ autant—823 Comma for 
period at end. The infinitives traire and trier in 824 must depend upon puwisse in 
823.—911-912 The repetition of the rhyme-word, the omission of 912 by P, 
and the altered reading and inverted line-order in M, all point to a corrupt 
passage.—978-983 It is unlikely that the inverted word order vous requiert il 
d@ ade in 983 introduces a new proposition. It rather marks the principal clause 
after the dependent clause introduced by pourtant qu’. | would suggest the fol- 
lowing changes in punctuation: 978 semicolon for comma, 979 comma at end, 
982 comma for semicolon, 983 period for comma.—1310 Comma after consoil 
and at end of line.—2z036 Comma after flori—2zo53 In the second hemistich: 
s’am souloie je havoir, souloie might be cited as another example of the disregard 
for the syllabic value of mute ¢ in hiatus (see supra, p. 204), or it is possible 
that the ¢ of je elides.—3467-68 Comma for semicolon, and semicolon at end 
of 3468.—3644 Period or semicolon at end.—3845 and 3855 For eiissent read 
eussent; cf. monosyllabic haust 3546, 3855, and other forms cited p. 75, §72.— 
3942 Comma at end.—4183-84 In view of the rhymes Hestor:estor 1720, 3726, 
4548, it might seem advisable to read here Hegtor, ector even though the pre- 
consonantal s was not pronounced (see p. 65, §43).—4226 Colon at end.— 
4394 For croisiés read croisies (see supra, p. 204). If this peculiarity of the au- 
thor’s versification be admitted, the note to this line is unnecessary, as also the 
reference to the line p. 69, §61.—442 3-25 

L’om puet mont bien veoir que corps antier portons, 

Surs cest sommier ou nous de ce nous deportons 

Ou l' om voudra savoir dou tout le nostre affaire. 
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These lines appear to mean: “‘It can easily be seen that we are carrying a com- 
plete body with us on this pack-horse. Let us get rid of this difficulty, or people 
will wish to know what our business is.”’ If this interpretation is correct, the 
comma should be deleted at the end of 4423, and in 4424 there should be added 
a period at the end of the first hemistich, and a comma at the end of the line.— 
4649 The meter is faulty in SPM, and fort is introduced into the line from B, 
although the editor states (p. 56) that he has not emended S here. The line may 
well have been faulty in the archetype, and B may have derived fort from the 
following line.—4712 A for, ce dist Girarz might be read A force dist Girarz, 
which would make the translation in the Glossary of a for as “a ce prix-la” 
unnecessary.— 4822-23 Comma at end of 4822 and after roy.—s5178 For Ja 
lemelle read T’alemelle —5431 Comma at end.—5 543 Comma after hommes and 
at end.—5 586 Comma at end.—5587 For De cuer, de corps, et Damedieu bone- 
ment servant read De cuer, de corps et dame Dieu b. s. The caesura is a sufficient 
indication of the reading, and the identical expression in 2384 makes it doubly 
certain.—5 600 The quotation from Matt., xxv, 40 ends with the first hemistich, 
and the punctuation should be altered in consequence.—5617 Comma at end.— 
5653 Comma after est and at end.—5817 For /e read /é(=/es).—5859 perir is 
cited, p. 66, §49, as probably for peril, but it is difficult to see how the sense will 
allow this interpretation. Dieus ne vueut nul perir presents exactly the same con- 
struction as that cited by the editor in note to 40.—6101 Que is understood 
after Cil quil ne voudrent mie, and the dashes which set off d’aux se peiist doloir 
are unnecessary.—6271 The sense is bettered by placing a period at the end 
of the first hemistich.—63 12 For esperitiielment read esperituelment; cf. esperital- 
ment, Godefroy, 11, 524.—6490 For eiist read eust; see remark to 3845.—6568 
Comma after cesser and at end. 

Variants. In two cases (327, 4132) variants are separated by a semicolon 
but with no sigla for the second variant. Possibly the readings given are those 
of the manuscripts previously cited, but if this were so, the readings should 
have been discussed in the Notes. The reading is lacking for the sigla given in 
158. 

Apart from minor inconsistencies, I note only the following corrections: 
55 For ce read Je, unless the line in the text is faulty and should be changed to 
bien ce fait —388 4 [sic?].—1003 guis is given as the reading of M, whereas it is 
stated in the preceding line that M lacks 1003-06.— 1861, 1871, 1920 besangon 
[sic?]. Cf. besancon 1879.—3001 Read 3002.—3527 The variant reading: “PM 
Ceulx com” can refer to nothing in this line-—3677, 4138 Variants should be 
printed in heavy type.—6164 For 6777 read 6767. 

Notes. 682 qu’aprés ne me pendra might be more literally rendered “car il ne 
pourra me pendre aprés (que je lui aurai livré guerre) .”,—1463 The translation 
of et by “méme si” is inapplicable to 1908 where it means rather “‘pourvu que.” 
—1789-90 The suggestion made in the Addenda that aprés ce qu’ means 
“d’aprés quoi” sheds little light on the meaning of the sentence.—2023 The 
caesura after si does not appear badly placed.—2 157-58 The same construction 
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and expression appears in 1419-20 and 3594.—2902-04 The reading of M 2902 
cited here is not given in the Variants. Notes to 3625, 3811, 4577, 6243 like- 
wise cite manuscript readings not included in the Variants.—2z977 For the 
sake of consistency, if Wauquelin might be cited as a guide for the reading of 
this line, he certainly should be for 2976, in which the editor follows P only. 
Wauquelin agrees with the BM reading: “d’ung mien chier enffant que on m’a 
nagaires occis mauvaisement,” and the reading chevalier for chier evidently was 
occasioned by a misreading of an abbreviated form.—3374 The prepositional 
use of ains here does not seem to parallel its adverbial use in 3306.—3455 
Mieux appears to be a /ectio facilior for mais, and there is little reason for chang- 
ing S; cf. mais, “plutét,” Troie 4006.—3542 As far as the Variants show, the 
syllable count of M is impeccable-—3677 With the manuscript testimony as 
strong as it is in this line, it seems unwise to characterize the reading of SPM 
as a “faute d’orthographe.” —3729 The error of S could stem from the reading 
of B or M as easily as from that of P.-—3980 The Variants give the M reading 
as lon not lou.—4015 There seems to be no necessity for interpreting vaingier 
as a substantive in jay dou v. talent; see examples of dou=de le (pronoun), 
Pp. 75, §$75.—4064 Courre may better be explained as the present subjunctive 
than as the infinitive after avant que—4204 The statement that the gerundive 
en siguant “‘sert 4 exprimer une condition” is not clear. The expression is more 
probably the equivalent of “videlicet”’ or “comme s’ensuit.”” Cf. ansegant 6123. 
—4554 Sus for “seul” occurs also 5562.—4597 For /e faire referring to divine 
intervention, see also 3727.—5050-54 The general tenor of the passage is clear 
from the quoted paraphrase of Wauquelin, but the construction is involved. 
Both il n’amaint and il ne face appear to depend on ainz qu’, with the meaning: 
“He will become a Saracen rather than not to bring in with him the Syrian 
forces [and] not to hang Girart.” If this interpretation is correct, a comma is 
necessary at the end of 5052.—5200 The editor counts thirteen syllables in this 
line. The difficulty is presumably with the proper name Lienfroiz (Jeham can 
be monosyllabic, cf. 5475), but the word is printed without diaeresis and may 
count as only two syllables.—5 256 The emendation out to ont seems gratuitous. 
No variants are given for the line, but the inference of the note is that all the 
manuscripts give out.—5787-90 The reversed order in Wauquelin has necessi- 
tated further changes in syntax. The complete citation of the passage would 
have helped to clarify the note.—5815 Cf. Psalms, xci, 5, Cv, 1, etc.—s5907-10 
Cf. II Corinth., xu, 2-3; also I Corinth., u, 9.—6590-92 According to the Vari- 
ants, Da is the reading of both S and M, while B reads Va, and P alone reads 
De. The editor’s translation of 6591 does not make it clear that the verb a is for 
as (see supra, p. 204, remark to p. 32, §47). 

Proper Names. Reference is lacking for Chasteaul Challon 1380, and the 
following entry should be added: ““Ovom 4321. Abbé de Vézelay.” The entry 
Damedieu under Dieu should be deleted (see supra, p. 206). Saladins li Con- 
stantinoblois and Salazins, emperor of Greece, are undoubtedly the same, as is 
proved by the occurrence of the name first in the enumeration of Charles’ 
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forces (3798) and then in the enumeration of his losses (3911). Neither the 
roi de Sebille nor the roi de Sezile are on the side of Charles. They are first re- 
ferred to in 221-222 among the allies of Girart, and then in the passage (3905- 
06) dealing with his losses. The losses of Charles begin only at 3909 with the 
indication: Devers le roy de France. The king of Aragon, present in 222 and in 
3906 where he is referred to as /i Arragonois, should also be indicated as an ally 
of Girart. 

Gtossary. In accordance with his principle of exclusion (see supra, p. 201), 
Mr. Ham has omitted a number of words or forms which might well have been 
included for the convenience of the general reader. I list someof the more unusual 
ones: armailles, “animaux,” 560 (cf. p. 33, §52); barré, “attachés,” 5212; chaom, 
“partie du lard qui ne fond pas 4 la poéle et se grille,” 1898; cowrroies aintes, 
“sans dommage,” 4114; croz, “crypte,” 4272 (see supra, p. 203); fera metier, 
“faudra,” 4837; fois, (?), 2950; mujront, “mugiront,” 4076; quoy (ce ne q.), 
“rien,” 1876; relevez, “canonisés,” 6361; roisse, “rets,” 5143; rossillom, “ros- 
signol,” 1188. 

Words are enregistered under the form or forms in which they occur in the 
text. The hypothetical forms of the infinitive of verbs or the accusative singular 
of nouns and adjectives would in most cases not be far to seek, and their use 
would remove from the Glossary a rather unpleasant and purposeless lack of 
uniformity. Moreover, a form such as bet 5054, from beer, is so unusual that 
the reader, faced with this form alone, may conceive some doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of the definition “‘se dirige vers, aspire a.” 

In most cases where two forms of the same word differ appreciably in spell- 
ing, cross references have been introduced. For the sake of completeness, the 
following should also be included: anqui, cf. ainqui; calamitez, cf. chalamitey; 
duel, cf. diaux; encourrent, cf. ancorre; enqui, cf. ainqui; esmeuvent, cf. amovre; 
panre, cf. p(r)anre. 

Definitions are given with special reference to the use of the word in the text, 
a practice which at times conceals the original meaning. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this is the translation of venu by “morts.” The expression venir par la 
can and does mean “mourir,” but it is impossible to assign the value of the 
whole expression to one of its members. Other cases of too specialized defini- 
tion will be treated as they occur. 

arpant, 642. “Arpent”’ rather than “valeur minime.”—calier, 858. To the 
possible definitions should be added caillier, the modern cailler, “‘appeau pour 
prendre les cailles’”; see Tobler-Lommatzsch, u, 11, also Godefroy, vit, 
Compl., 408.—chaut, 3618. Impersonal rather than intransitive, and the defini- 
tion “‘s’échauffe” is misleading.—compes. For 3784 read 3783, and add compe 
3800.—confusiom, 1697, 5745. The definition “douleur”’ is too strong.—conte. 
Delete; cf. t’onte in text, 782, and note to the line.—coux, 5551. ““Cocu” and 
not “cuisinier.””—cuide. Le c., 3560, defined as “‘a de la présomption” (as in 
Godefroy, 11, 395, for the reading se cude in Mignard), could more simply mean 
“le croit.””—encensiez, 4455. ““Encensé” and not “embaumé.”—esbatent, 5182, 


‘ 
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Rather from esbatre than from abatre—esperitiielment, 6312. Read esperituel- 
ment; see supra, p. 206.—exemplaire, 6550. Better “exemple” than “récit.””— 
exeques, 6027. ““Obséques”’ and not “effigies.””—faire. To the examples of /e fait 
could be added /e ferez 1279, le font 3513, 3787, 5097.—fervant, 4490, 5588, 
6287. The definition “pieux” is weak.—for, 4712. See supra, p. 206.—glain- 
chier, 5188 var. Probably “glisser’’ rather than “‘fouler aux pieds.”” Cf. English 
“glance,” and NED, s. v.—lire, 116. ““Venir 4 composition’’ is unsatisfactory; 
possibly “‘interpréter les faits” might give a better sense.—nembres. Add ref- 
erence to 2821. The translation “qui se souvient de’’ appears quite impossible. 
2818 and 2821 are merely figurative uses of the literal meaning as it appears in 
3413: “les membres du corps” as opposed to chief.—metre. By the side of m. 
en voie de, 4570, “mettre 4 méme de,” should be cited m. en voie, 5281, “mettre 
en fuite.”—2nolins a choisaul, 4680. The source of the Latin explanation can be 
found in du Cange, s. v. molendinum.—musey, 44. In spite of the reference 
which Godefroy gives to this line, the sense demands “réfléchi’’; cf. 4534.— 
ongier, 4563. ““Rester” appears to be a definition ad hoc. Since the verb derives 
from undicare, the meaning seems to be preferably “‘balancer.’’—oste. S’oste, 
1117, is rather transitive, for si oste, than reflexive. The subject of the four 
verbs in 1117-18 thereby remains the same.—partie, 5961. To cite oj havez p. 
commant is misleading, since commant has no syntactical or semantic connection 
with partie ——perche, 6449. “Perche, baton” and not “morceau de terre”; see 
L. Gautier, La Chevalerie, p. 534. Perche, escrin, and huge are all suggested by 
the use of suppellectilia, Vita 209.—proprement. The definition “précisément” 


given for 2930 applies perfectly to 6083.—rex, 2073. “Rasé” rather than 


oc 


ras.’’—sou, 1823. For si Je rather than se /e-—souvant, 2322, 4909. The neces- 
sity for defining as “beaucoup” is not clear.—substance, 237. ““Biens”’ rather 
than “essentiel.”” The meaning of the line seems to be that Girart’s substance 
in the matter of possessions and allies has been treated, and the following lines 
go on to a description of his physical characteristics.—sus. Add 5562.—tres- 
sailli, 2483. “Bondit”’ rather than “rejaillit.” 

BaTEMAN Epwarps 
Washington University 





Le Roman du comte de Poitiers. Par Berta. Macmberc. Lund, Gleerup; Copen- 
hagen, Munksgaard, 1940. Pp. 210. 


This edition of the Comte de Poitiers inaugurates auspiciously the “Etudes 
Romanes de Lund,” for which four students were preparing to edit La Vie de 
Thomas Becket par Beneit, Le Roman du Mont-St.-Michel, Le Bestiaire d’ amour 
rimé, La Vie de St. Nicolas par Wace. 

A faulty edition of the Comte de Poitiers was published by F. Michel in 1831. 
Since then the manuscript, Arsenal 3527, has served as the text for three dis- 
sertations: one by P. Le Sourd at the Ecole des Chartes in 1921 which was 
never published, another by V. F. Koenig at the Western Reserve University 
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published in 1937, and the present one begun at the University of Lund in 1936. 
A fifth edition has been announced by F. Jeanneret of the University of To- 
ronto; cf. Modern Language Quarterly, 1 (1940), 337. 

Malmberg did not enter the lists primarily in order to break a lance with 
Koenig. His 210 pages do in fact add much information to the 63 pages by 
Koenig. He investigates more deeply the literary background, date, versifica- 
tion, linguistics, and glossary, and he reproduces one of the ten folios in fac- 
simile. 

The poem consists of three distinct parts. The beginning and end are hardly 
relevant: a prologue of 22 lines strives to establish an affinity with the chansons 
de geste, particularly with Doon de la Roche; lines 1230-1719 form an epilogue 
somewhat reminiscent of Eracle because of a beauty-contest wherein the prize 
is marriage to an emperor. 

The main plot offers a link in a literary chain running through many Euro- 
pean lands. It is one of the eight French versions of the “cycle de la gageure”’ 
or of the story of the wife falsely accused of adultery. Buffum concluded that 
the Roman de la Violette is derived directly from the Comte de Poitiers, which, 
according to Koenig, had its main source in an exemplum composed as a glori- 
fication of the Virgin. To Malmberg, the Comte de Poitiers represents a fusion 
of two secular versions of the chastity-theme, of which only one was known to 
Gerbert de Montreuil. In that way the present editor is able to uphold a date 
subsequent to 1229. He assigns to its composition a date between 1235 and 
1240; thus that chosen by Koenig lies midway between that of Gaston Paris 
and that of Malmberg. 

The commentary on page 171 is quite inept. Because the proverb “force 
paist le pré” recurs in the fifteenth-century prose-version of the Roman de la 
Violette, Malmberg would draw a conclusion implying a literary creatio ex 
nihilo: “C’est 1a un trait que Gerard de Nevers a en commun avec le Comte de 
Poitiers sans qu’il se trouve dans la Violette; ce fait prouve, nous semble-t-il, 
l’existence de versions intermédiaires perdues.”’ As a rule a linguistic parallel 
is tenuous evidence of a literary filiation, particularly in the case of a stereo- 
typed expression. As noted by E. B. Ham, Girart de Rossillon, New Haven, 
1939, page 341, Paul Meyer was aware long ago of the wide-spread recurrence 
of that medieval proverb, frequently accompanied by a pun on force as it is 
here in lines 1617 and 1618. Malmberg seeks another pun in peurent 1619, 
derived either from paistre or from pooir applied transitively. Barth’s interpreta- 
tion of pooir in Aucassin et Nicolette, xiv, 5 as a transitive verb, however, has 
been rejected by M. Roques, Romania, tx (1937), 553, to whom pooir ap- 
pears as an auxiliary verb in an anacoluthon. 

In establishing the text itself, Malmberg profited by the experience of Koenig 
and by the reviews of Langfors and Jeanroy. The poem was composed in the 
Picard dialect in rhymed couplets. All but seven verses are octosyllabic in the 
manuscript. I have detected only three readings that seem to require emenda- 
tion: metés me en buies et en fers 169; juént 1360; mariee 1428. 
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The documentation reflects a painstaking effort to consult pertinent works 
published on both sides of the Atlantic. The result is gratifying, but it may not 
be amiss to make supplementary references. The source of page 17 is Gaston 
Paris, Romania, xxxu (1903), 515. In three places (pages 63, 74, 184) Malm- 
berg treats giex 521 as a curious spelling of iex “yeux”: 


Vo legerie me gramoie 

Que en bone foi vos amoie. 
Vos giex soloie jo amer, 
Mais or me sont dur et amer. 


It seems more logical to consider it the paleographic equivalent of gieus, mod- 
ern “jeux,” as in Godefroy, 1v, 277a; Constans, Le Roman de Troie, Paris, 
1909, V, 197; Schwan-Behrens, Grammatik des Altfranzésischen, Leipzig, 1925, 
§63. 

No comment is made on atendre 210 although this text is cited, together with 
others, in the sense of “bestehn, standhalten” by Tobler-Lommatzsch, 1, 63 1- 
632. In note 338 Malmberg says that /i is a pronomial fusion of /e /i. It has been 
pointed out by G. Cohn, Archiv, cxxxvu (1918), 88, that Je faire is used fre- 
quently in Old French as a euphemism for “‘accomplir l’acte charnel,” but that 
facere is known as a Latin intransitive replacing “‘coitum facere.” That meaning 
is also recorded for faire alone in the eighteenth-century Dictionnaire de Tré- 
voux; cf. Wartburg, FEW, im, 346 and 353. 

The simile in line 513, “con laron qui enble par fosse,” attracted the atten- 
tion of Langfors in Neuph. Mit., xxxvi (1935), 243, and again in his review of 
Koenig’s edition, as an “allusion aux larrons de grand chemin qui se cachaient 
dans les fossés pour surprendre les passants;”’ cf. Couronnement de Louis 1754 
and Beuve de Hantone, 1, 421, 1, 431, 11, 617 and 630. A precise interpretation 
of a or batu 932, 954, 1169, 1441 is offered by Koenig, MLN, tiv (1939), 413- 
419. 

Malmberg defines espouser as ““marier”’ but admits that “‘ce sens du mot nous 
est inconnu;” Godefroy, Ce:pl., 1x, 549b, has recorded nine examples of that 
usage extending from the beginning of the thirteenth century to the end of the 
sixteenth century. For the expression por nul essoine 1282, “pour aucune raison 
que ce soit,” the editor refers to Godefroy, m1, 577b, who cites Le Roman du 
Castelain de Couci. There the form is pour essongne, while the complete form por 
nule essoingne is repeated by Jehan le Teinturier d’ Arras in Le Mariage des Sept 
Arts 126. Mrs. Frank, MLN, tin (1938), 68, has commented on the verisimili- 
tude in the oaths evoking saints and on the dual identification of Harpin. 

F. Desonay, Revue belge phil. hist., xvi (1937), 965, considered Koenig’s 
glossary insufficient, but Malmberg’s extensive glossary reveals the following 
lacunae and misprints [of which the first three have been discussed by Langfors, 
Romania, Lxiv (1938), 412]: connoistre 1023 reconnaitre, avouer; estre a point 
1414 convenir; pris 1451 troublé; aniex 1068; auferrant 614 impétueux (en 
parlant d’un cheval); criembre 566 craindre; detraire 474 arracher; ¢ vous 410, 
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556 voila; escés 1363; Jaissier ester 186 laissez tranquille (cf. 1063); fies 56, 
313 fois; garallier 192 griller, brdler; kair de mere 1394 (cf. page 177); loé 883 
louable, renommé; a Joi de 1256 a la maniére de, comme; monoiers 1432 (cf. 
page 169); mulet 451; ravoir 849, 1573 (cf. page 176); saims 1123, 1134, 1135 
reliques des saints; tot 646 (cf. page 162); ves 343, 345 (cf. pages 87-88). 

Rapuaet Levy 
University of Baltimore 





El Arcipreste de Talavera, o sea El corbacho de ALFoNso Martinez DE TOLEDO, 
nuevamente editado por Les.ey B. Simpson. Berkeley, California, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1939. Pp. 363. 


In the year 1901 Pérez Pastor published his edition of the Arcipreste de 
Talavera in the Sociedad de Biblidfilos Espafioles, Madrid. As a basis for the 
text he used the manuscript of the library of the Escorial and as additional 
material the editions of Seville, 1498, and Toledo, 1500. The manuscript and 
the aforementioned editions offer in themselves many discrepancies. Pérez 
Pastor began the comparison of these variants; but it was not his purpose to 
embrace in his work all the materials necessary in order to restore the original 
redaction of this important work. 

The edition by Pérez Pastor having been long exhausted, José Rogerio 
Sanchez had the idea of making the book once more available by a reproduction 
in the Biblioteca Clasica, tome cctv, Madrid, 1929. This reproduction facili- 
tated the reading of the Arcipreste, although the orthographic modernization of 
the text (and the suppression of variants which had appeared in the 1901 edi- 
tion) made it lose a great deal of its philological usefulness. 

Mr. Simpson’s purpose has been to edit again the manuscript of the Escorial 
with greater paleographic exactitude than that employed by Pérez Pastor, so 
as to provide the indispensable foundation for further philological studies. 
Mr. Simpson introduces capitals and punctuation into the text according to 
modern orthography, distinguishes quotations and proverbs with different type 
and corrects the most noticeable carelessnesses and errors that the manuscript 
presents. 

In an edition of this sort it would have been useful to mark in the correspond- 
ing passages the words which present doubt as to the reading, and to give in 
facsimile some pages of the manuscript. One sees many differences between 
the edition by Simpson and that by Pérez Pastor. For one example, on page 7 
of the former we read couindradgos, usan, corresponding to compadrazgos, osan, 
in Pérez Pastor, page 5. Certainly the present edition surpasses the older one 
in fidelity and care as far as the reproduction of the text is concerned. Never- 
theless it is not easy to accept the authenticity of the forms faser, plase, veses, 
etc. which in Mr. Simpson’s edition alternate with fazer, plaze, vezes, etc., and 
which, as in the editions of other ancient texts, do not appear attested with the 
necessary paleographic authority, in spite of all the arguments that such forms 
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have stirred up during the discussions relative to the important point of the 
confusion of the sounds z and s in the history of Spanish pronunciation. 


TomAs Navarro 
Columbia University 





Racine depuis 1885: Bibliographie raisonnée des livres—articles—comptes-rendus 
critiques relatifs 4 la vie et [ euvre de Jean Racine, 1885-1939. Par Evwin E. 
Wiis. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. 279. 


M. Williams n’a pas craint d’affronter les périls que comporte la biblio- 
graphie générale d’un écrivain célébre. C’est une tache qu’on hésite 4 entre- 
prendre, tellement elle parait décevante quand, par un premier coup d’ ceil, 
on essaie d’en apercevoir et d’en mesurer les limites quasi insaisissables. 

Mais M. Williams a eu soin de réduire son champs de recherches. I] nous en 
avertit. D’abord, son livre omet la période qui précéde |’édition Mesnard, donc 
prés de deux siécles. C’est appréciable. Pour les cinquante années qui restent, il 
s’impose également des restrictions. I] suppose que les catalogues des bibliothé- 
ques nous renseigneront suffisamment sur les récentes éditions de Racine. On 
pourrait objecter qu’une bonne bibliographie doit nous dispenser des recherches 
au fichier. Il ne veut pas non plus inclure dans la bibliographie les livres sco- 
laires, ce qui est tout 4 fait admissible. Mais il se défend aussi de vouloir men- 
tionner |’étude de Lanson: Esquisse d’une histoire de la tragédie, ainsi que \ ceuvre 
de M. Carrington Lancaster, parce que, dit-il, tout le monde les connait. C’est 
ce qu’on appelle “parler par prétérition” et nous. pouvons nous tenir pour 
satisfaits, d’autant plus que ce refus se trouve en bonne place ou tout le monde 
peut le voir. 

La guerre ne favorise pas les bibliographes. On regrette que parmi les docu- 
ments cités un certain nombre n’aient pas été consultés par |’auteur, ni directe- 
ment ni par intermédiaire. II nous les présente néanmoins, mais en se mettant a 
couvert au moyen d’un astérisque. Cela ne l’empéche pas de les classer et de 
les qualifier, ce qui me fait croire que sa prétendue ignorance n’est pas aussi 
grande qu’il le dit. 

M. Williams nous dit ce qu’il a cru pouvoir faire et ce qu’il n’a pu ni voulu 
faire. Cette franchise nous incline 4 lui faire confiance, tout en nous rappelant 
que, quoiqu’on fasse, une bibliographie générale a forcément quelque chose 
d’approximatif et d’arbitraire méme. Ici, la classification est claire et, je crois, 
compléte. Le systéme de numérotage est ingénieux, quoique les combinaisons 
de chiffres et de lettres alphabétiques soient de nature a brouiller la vue de bien 
des littéraires. On peut se demander si |’auteur a eu raison d’ouvrir une ru- 
brique “‘enseignement”’ comportant, le plus souvent, des sujets de composition 
donnés dans |’enseignement secondaire. Ces sujets sont lieux, communs, la 
plupart du temps. Je ne peux m’empécher de signaler un “‘lapsus” qui, dés la 
premitre page de la bibliographie proprement dite donne au lecteur une im- 
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pression facheuse. II s’agit du mot “exhibition,” et, pour comble de malheur, il 
se trouve accolé par deux fois 4 “Racinienne.”’ 


Henri L. BRUGMANS 
Columbia University 





Montesquieu and English Politics (1750-1800). By F. T. H. FLetcuer. London, 
Edwin Arnold, 1939. Pp. 286. 


In the Introduction to this book (page 9) Dr. Fletcher states his object in 
writing it; he says: 

Although it is generally conceded that Montesquieu exerted a certain influ- 
ence upon political thought and practice in England, . . . it is still more generally 
assumed that he owed far more to British institutions than they owed to him. 
M. Joseph Dedieu, in his excellent study of Montesquieu et la tradition politique 
anglaise (1909) has helped to strengthen this belief. Indeed, it may be true. But 
the object of these pages is to show that it is not so true as one might think. 


His aim, then, is to show that political thought in England, during the second 
half of the eighteenth century, owes more than has hitherto been believed to the 
political theory of L’ Esprit des lois; and that British institutions were modified, 
during this period, by politicians and statesmen acting, directly or indirectly, 
under the influence of Montesquieu. 

With this end in view, the author attempts to prove that British writers on 
political theory and political economy, such as Ferguson, Adam Smith, Black- 
stone, De Lolme, Burke, and a host of minor writers, borrowed their political 
theories from Montesquieu, and adopted his interpretation of the British Con- 
stitution as a “mixed Constitution,” based upon the principle of the separation 
of powers. He then goes on to examine social, political, and legal reforms dur- 
ing the period in question, and sees in them a putting into practice of ideas 
directly derived from Montesquieu. Turning to colonial policy, he finds the 
inspiration of Montesquieu animating Burke’s two great speeches on the 
American Revolution, and sees that same influence behind Burke’s speeches on 
India and his pleas for the abolition of slavery: he implies that the whole move- 
ment for the abolition of slavery was based upon the principles enunciated in 
L’ Esprit des lois. Finally, he sees in Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution 
the expression of Montesquieu’s spirit: “It is from the Esprit des lois that 
Burke draws nearly every fundamental principle of his long discourse’’ (page 
243), and suggests that Burke’s Thoughts on French Affairs draw their strongest 
arguments from Montesquieu. In short, Dr. Fletcher sees, in almost all British 
political thinkers of the second half of the eighteenth century, the disciples of 
Montesquieu; in the Esprit des lois they find their fundamental doctrines, and 
apply these doctrines to the particular problems which confront them. 

In attempting thus to trace the influence of Montesquieu on English political 
thought, Dr. Fletcher has set himself the most difficult of tasks, and one which 
it would seem impossible to accomplish within the narrow confines of some 
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three hundred pages. It is a task which would demand of the author not only 
the most exhaustive and painstaking research, but a specialist’s knowledge in 
many fields of learning. It is therefore somewhat disconcerting to hear the 
author confessing at the outset (page 9) that he is not deeply versed in law, 
politics and political economy, but has brought to his subject “the wonder and 
enthusiasm of the novice.” In order adequately to prove the influence of 
Montesquieu upon eighteenth-century political thinkers, the author must not 
only prove that thinkers in England followed the lines of Montesquieu’s 
thought and frequently quoted him in support of their points of view: he must 
also show that they had not derived their ideas from the same sources as 
Montesquieu, but from the Frenchman himself—a difficult undertaking when 
one remembers that “the Esprit des lois contains wisdom distilled from the 
history and institutions of most countries and ages”’ (page g), and is itself not 
so much a work of original thought as an encyclopedia of current ideas; further 
he must show that English writers are not merely formulating the commonly 
accepted opinions which pervaded the atmosphere of the time; and, finally, he 
must prove that these writers had not evolved their theories independently of 
Montesquieu, but had directly received them from him. No form of research 
demands a more rigid testing of the proofs than the study of influences on 
thought; and even at best, its results must inevitably remain in some degree 
tentative. 

Dr. Fletcher has established the fact that Montesquieu was widely read by 
political thinkers in England during the second half of the eighteenth century. 
He has shown that they frequently quote Montesquieu, and often use his very 
words in order to express their thoughts in the most telling language. But he 
has not shown that they borrowed their theories from the Esprit des lois. Iden- 
tity of thought does not necessarily imply derivation, and Dr. Fletcher does 
not appear sufficiently to have grasped this distinction. 

Dr. Fletcher has shown that Montesquieu was carefully read and frequently 
lectured upon by University Professors in Oxford, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin; it was, indeed, to be expected that work of such eminence as his in 
political theory should not pass unnoticed at these seats of learning: the ques- 
tion is—did Montesquieu’s theories come to them as a new revelation, com- 
pletely altering their previous opinions, or were they a convincing demonstration 
of ideas already currently held by a large section of society? 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, Montesquieu appears to have 
been not infrequently quoted in Parliament, in support of political theories or of 
practical reforms advocated by members. Dr. Fletcher concludes that “dis- 
guised as Burke, Pitt, Fox, Blackstone, Eden, Sheridan, and others, he occupied 
without question the front benches” (page 268). On similar evidence it might 
be adduced that the front benches are overcrowded with the great men of all 
ages. It should perhaps be remembered that, in those days, quotation was a 
necessary part of public speaking, abundantly used to fortify an argument or 
adorn a period. 
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Some of Dr. Fletcher’s facts appear open to question. For instance: in chap- 


ter v he says that, after 1750, British thinkers began to delve into the origins of 
their history. In doing so: 


They followed Montesquieu’s lead, not Hume’s. They became intensely in- 
terested in the origins of the British Constitution, and especially in the feudal 
and pre-feudal ages which Montesquieu had indicated as the most fruitful field 
of inquiry (page 83). 


The implication is that this was a new departure in British thought, and was 
due to the stimulus of Montesquieu’s insistence upon the study of ancient and 
especially of feudal institutions. A glance at Professor D. C. Douglas’ book on 
English Scholars (1939) will afford abundant proof that the revival of medieval 
historical studies was in full swing in the seventeenth century, and that, as he 
says: 

Between 1660 and 1730 English Scholars brought to its proper culmination 


the longest and most prolific movement of medieval research which this coun- 
try has ever seen (page 16). 


Douglas shows that new methods of historical inquiry were inaugurated be- 
tween 1660 and 1730, but confesses that “it was from their predecessors that 
the men of this period inherited their lively conviction that Truth is the daugh- 
ter of Time” (page 19). Indeed, he shows that, far from there having been a 
development in the study of origins after the publication of Montesquieu’s 
work, there was a marked decline in this branch of study between 1730 and 
1800. Robertson, Stuart, Millar, Sullivan, and Blackstone were not, as Dr. 
Fletcher says, “cultivating a new field of investigation opened up by Montes- 
quieu and Dalrymple” (page 85), when they set out to examine the rise and 
fall of the feudal system, the relation between rank and land ownership, the 
distinction between feudal and allodial tenures: they were following in the 
footsteps of Hale, of Coke, and of that Selden who as early as 1610 discussed 
the traces still to be found of the laws and customs of Britons, Saxons, and 
Norsemen (England’s Epinomis), and displayed in his Analecta Anglo-Britan- 
nica a genuine interest in Anglo-Saxon institutions. 

‘The author betrays a certain carelessness of execution in this work which 
does not inspire confidence. One illustration must suffice. He says: 

Bentham was able to effect those far-reaching reforms in England which re- 
main the noblest monument to his labours. Montesquieu’s influence was similar 
but of wider scope, for, says Dunning,! it was his spirit which ultimately ef- 
fected a transformation of the whole system of crimes and penalties in Europe 
(page 275). 

Actually Dunning is not guilty of so sweeping a statement. His words are: 


Montesquieu thus introduces in Book xu his notable contribution to the re- 
form of criminal law and procedure. It is not necessary for us to follow him in 


1. W. A. Dunning, History of Political Theories, u, 416. 
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the details of his discussion. Suffice it to say that his spirit is that which ulti- 
mately effected in Europe a transformation of the whole system of crimes and 


penalties, through the substitution of reason for tradition in dealing with the 
matter. 


Thus, where Dunning has only asserted that Montesquieu’s spirit is the 
same as that which moved his successors to reform the system of crimes and 
penalties, Dr. Fletcher interprets his words as meaning that it was the direct 
influence of Montesquieu which brought about these reforms. 

Dr. Fletcher is at his best in exposition, and his accounts of Montesquieu’s 
historical method and of the various theories concerning the separation of 
powers, are admirable for their masterly lucidity and should prove of very 
great service to students of Montesquieu. 

This work should be of value to scholarship, inasmuch as it draws attention 
to a field of research which has hitherto been little developed; and I hope that 
it will stimulate specialists in history, law, and political economy to make a 
number of detailed and exhaustive studies of the influence of Montesquieu upon 
British political theorists between 1750 and 1800. 

A detailed bibliography would be a very useful addition to this book. 


Muriet Dopps 
University of Durham (England) 





Louis-Sébastien Mercier in Germany: His Vogue and Influence in the Eighteenth 


Century. By Wituiam W. Pusey. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1939. Pp. 243. 


In writing on Louis-Sébastien Mercier Dr. Pussey’s aim was to deal with 
the French author’s relation to German literature during the last third of the 
eighteenth century. This he has done through a presentation of Mercier’s place 
in literary history, a study of German translations of his works, productions 
of his plays in Germany, the reception accorded him by German critics, and 
his relation to Wieland, Goethe, Schiller, the Storm and Stress movement, 
Lessing and the German middle-class drama. A brief conclusion is followed by 
a list of German translations, general and special bibliographies and an index. 

The scope of this study is much wider than that of earlier investigations of 
Mercier’s relations to German literature by Oskar Zollinger and Jon San- 
Giorgiu. The author’s thorough acquaintance with the wide range of literature 
consulted is based on prodigious, patient effort. He has drawn on preceding 
investigations, given them due credit, and gone beyond them; he has taken 
cognizance not only of praise but also of less favorable criticism of Mercier. 
His style is clear, and the presentation, though somewhat repetitious, is me- 
thodical. One might quarrel with him over his insistent pointing out of the 
mode and sequence of his presentation, for he reminds his readers over and over 
again of the framework of his investigation. 
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On the whole, the author is cautious in dealing with the difficult question of 
literary influences. There is, however, a distinct change of emphasis in state- 
ments concerning the relation of Mercier’s Nouvel Essai to Wilhelm Meisters 
theatralische Sendung. In the chapter on Mercier and Goethe we read that “‘the 
conclusion seems justified that Goethe had the Nouvel Essai in mind when he 
wrote the first three books of the Sendung”’ (page 134). But in the final chapter, 
without having presented further evidence, the author states categorically that 
“the debt of Goethe to the Nouvel Essai for the discussion of the drama in the 
early books of the Theatralische Sendung . . . is unmistakable” (page 207). A 
similar change of emphasis marks statements about Mercier’s influence on 
Heinrich Leopold Wagner (pages 176 and 191). Like Oskar Walzel, Dr. Pusey 
wisely leaves open the larger question of the influence of Mercier’s dramatic 
theories on the Storm and Stress movement. 

It seems reasonable to assume, as Dr. Pusey does, that Mercier’s Du Thé4tre, 
ou Nouvel Essai sur Tart dramatique, published in 1773, merely encouraged 
German literary revolutionaries and fortified them in their own ideas which by 
that time were already well developed. For it must be borne in mind that 
Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen, which defied older canons of dramatic art, was 
likewise published in 1773, and that the main part of it was composed earlier. 
Mercier’s ideas, as expressed in his book on the drama, are so much in accord 
with those of the clamorous protagonists of the Storm and Stress as to read 
like a manifesto of their movement. Undoubtedly they were strengthened in 
their youthful belligerence’by Mercier’s denunciations of rules and of time- 
worn literary traditions, and also by his attack upon the limitations of French 
classical tragedy which had for some time been a target in Germany. With 
him they denounced critics, rules and sterile imitation; they agreed heartily 
with his demands for a widening of the range of art, for a new type of literary 
criticism, and freedom on the part of the genius to fashion drama solely in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of his individuality. 

A few minor additions might be made to the chapter on Mercier and the 
Sturm und Drang. Mercier’s conception of the critic is much like that held by 
Herder. Both regard the critic not as a judge but as an appreciative reader 
whose exquisite tact enables him to identify his soul with that of the author, and 
to recreate and interpret the experience portrayed by him. Like the Storm and 
Stress dramatists, Mercier attacks verse and rhyme as fetters to vigorous, free, 
spontaneous, natural express‘on and to individualization of speech. To the 
slogans of the movement in Germany (page 159), one might well add original- 
ity, individuality and genius. 

The vogue of Mercier’s dramas in Germany is conclusively demonstrated by 
accounts of numerous translations, adaptations and imitations. We learn that 
his plays were not only widely performed throughout Germany, but that fa- 
mous actors played in them. Dr. Pusey evaluates Mercier’s plays and their 
translations, and gives plausible reasons for their great popularity. Mercier is 
seen to have reached the height of his vogue in Germany about 1785, after 
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which he gradually passed from notice. Emphasis is placed on the fact that his 
social and political ideas, the enlightened humanitarian tendencies of his popu- 
lar philosophy, the sentimental pathos of his writings, and a certain element of 
realism were in the manner of the times, and consequently won ready apprecia- 
tion in Germany. 

It is of interest io read that Schiller was one of the translators of Mercier’s 
writings. Comparisons are made between Mercier’s views on drama and those 
of Goethe and Schiller. There is a careful analysis of the reception accorded 
Mercier’s Du Théétre, ou Nouvel Essai sur l'art dramatique, Goethe’s interest 
in it, and its translation into German by Heinrich Leopold Wagner at Goethe’s 
suggestion. L’An 2440 is regarded as an important source for Wicland’s Der 
goldene Spiegel, and Mercier is shown to have drawn heavily on Wieland’s 
Agathon for his novel Jezennemours. The author concludes that there is no 
evidence to indicate that Mercier had read Lessing’s Hamburgische Dramaturgie 
when he wrote his book on the drama. 

Dr. Pusey has written commendably on Mercier who, though a minor French 
dramatist, deserves attention because of his intimate relation to the ideas and 
practice of the Storm and Stress writers. The importance of the subject treated 
was indicated almost forty years ago in Oskar Zollinger’s assertion that the 
followers of the Storm and Stress movement considered Mercier almost as one 
of their own, and that, apart from Voltaire and Rousseau, no other French 
author of the second half of the eighteenth century enjoyed the same prestige 
on the other side of the Rhine as did Mercier. 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 





Catholics and Unbelievers in Eighteenth-Century France. By Ropert R. PaLMer. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. 236. 


Life like a dome of many-colored glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 


A strange and unexpected text to use in a prosaic review of a scholarly book 
for a learned journal! I am nonetheless impressed by the way the mind of the 
eighteenth century tried to pierce the veil that surrounds us all. I should say 
certain minds, because Mr. Palmer’s book deals primarily with the arguments 
on which the supernatural postulate of reality was founded and which the ortho- 
dox theologians of the eighteenth century used to meet the attacks of their 
opponents, the philosophers. A listing of some of the chapter titles will, I 
think, give an instantaneous glimpse of its subject matter and a hint that my 
quotation at least is not entirely inept and inappropriate: ““Nature and Grace,” 
“History and Tradition,” “The Fact of Revelation,” “Soul and Mind,” 
“Creation and Causality,” “Obligation and Liberty.” 

Other scholars have studied the same questions from the orthodox stand- 
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point, notably Albert Monod, Bernhard Groethuysen, Pierre-Maurice Masson 
and the Catholic theologians. Mr. Palmer, however, by virtue of his logical 
acumen, psychological insight and profound scholarship has poured new wine 
into old bottles and made them shine. “Qu’on ne dise que je n’ai rien dit de 
nouveau: la disposition des matiéres est nouvelle; quand on joue 4 la paume, 
c’est une méme balle dont joue l'un et l’autre, mais l'un la place mieux.” In the 
clear perception of difficult and abstruse problems of the utmost importance, 
in the lucid way that they are presented and in the new perspectives that he 
reveals to us, Mr. Palmer has written a brilliant and outstanding study of one 
of the most significant periods in the history of ideas. 

He shows that the Jansenists were the only group in France who denied the 
validity of natural law as a standard of right and wrong and who disbelieved in 
natural religion, both of which were accepted by infidel philosophers and official 
spokesmen of the Church. The last two groups differed primarily on the ques- 
tion of revelation and on their meaning of natural law. “For the theologians 
nature meant first of all a rational and ideal harmony dominating the universe, 
and for the philosophers, first of all, the actual and empirical order of the 
physical world” (page 28). Both concepts, the normative and the empirical, are 
in reality two aspects of a single metaphysical question and should never have 
been separated. Unfortunately, they were; which accounts for the dichotomy so 
apparent in the modern world, which worships a methodology instead of an 
ideal. The philosophers had supreme faith in reason and their empirical method, 
and worshipped nature; the believers had faith in a priori reason and revelation, 
and worshipped God. Both were aware that the fundamental problem of life 
was a moral one. The former saw in Nature the source and sanction of the 
moral law. “They included themselves in Nature and thought that the natural 
law legitimized the empirical facts of their existence, their needs, wishes, 
impulses and capacities for enjoyment” (page 204). The latter, however, re- 
jected “the belief that nature, and especially human nature were to be known 
by empirical, physical or historical facts” (page 208). For them natural law 
“meant a cosmic rule of right and wrong, which established rightness in the 
moral sense” (page 204). 

These are the general distinctions. Unfortunately, the apologists, egged on 
by their empirical opponents, became empiricists and made the mistake of 
buttressing their moral structure with what they chose to call the facts of his- 
tory: Eve’s temptation, Adam’s fall, the Jewish prophecies, the Incarnation, 
the old and new testament miracles, the supernatural Church. It was easy to 
show that they were neither history nor facts, but rather myths or mysteries 
or worse. The consequences of that error still plague the Christian Church. It 
debased profound moral and psychological truth to the level of a material, 
palpable fact, which it was easy to destroy, leaving a believer with nothing to 
believe in except facts, which might be proven non-existent. Rousseau among 
his contemporaries was the only one to perceive that the impact of a personality 
such as Christ’s on the individual and collective mind of the world since He 
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lived and died is a greater miracle by any standards that are set up than any 
particular factual miracles He performed. What the apologists did not perceive 
was that the myth, though deceptive, is yet eternally true, that “every Chris- 
tian myth in one way or another expresses both the meaningfulness and the 
incompleteness of the temporal world, both the majesty of God and his relation 
to the world;”! and that “the relation of time and eternity cannot be expressed 
in simple rational (or factual) terms, but only in symbolic terms,”’? which are 
the expression of experience, intuitively perceived and continually fulfilled. 
Unfortunately, the rigorous historical method was used to show how it was 
possible for Noah and his three sons to build the ark in the hundred years that 
Genesis allowed them (page 81). Is it any wonder that the unbelieving empiri- 
cists refused to believe the facts presented by the believing empirical apologists? 
“Diderot once declared that if every inhabitant in Paris told him that a dead 
man had just come to life, he would not believe it” (page 83). 

On the other hand, the apologists were not long in finding rifts in their op- 
ponent’s armor. They saw that the philosophers were inclined to see Nature, 
not as she was—brutal, indifferent and ruthless, but as she ought to be—kind, 
attentive and harmonious. In other words, the philosophers were continually 
“straining to fit brute facts into an ideal nature” (page 210), who was the 
mother of goodness and virtue and as such conceived with as much faith as the 
theologians conceived their God. Grimm alone among his philosophical friends 
saw as clearly as the apologists that the philosophers’ ideas of nature as ““some- 
times embracing everything actual and at other times as including only the 
right and good, were held together by a new kind of dogma and mystery” 
(page 212). Holbach in his insistence “that nature was an unmoral machine 
and a benign power that made for righteousness” (page 215) was foremost 
among the materialists to fall into contradictions. With what vigor and logic 
he was answered in Bergier’s Examen du matérialisme has been clearly shown 
by Mr. Palmer (pages 215-218). 

Be that as it may, the significant feature of Mr. Palmer’s discussion of the 
Jansenist-Jesuit quarrel is the responsibility he gives to the Jesuits for the for- 
mulation of the concept of natural law and for the spread of naturalism originat- 
ing “theologically” in Molina and culminating in a hedonism that was hardly 
distinguishable from that of their opponents. The Jesuits were of course pushed 
to extremities by the belief of the Jansenists that man was predestined either 
to salvation or damnation, making unnecessary or even irrelevant the instru- 
ments that the Church had created for the salvation of her children. Lest her 
usefulness be impaired, if not destroyed, it was essential that her mission to 
save mankind be fulfilled. With what power and ability—and cruelry—the 
Jesuits answered the call of their Church is well known. They diluted its super- 
naturalism to a naturalism that was at times very similar to that of the infidels. 


1. Reinhold Niebuhr, Beyond Tragedy, New York, 1937, p. 7. 
2. Ibid., p. 4. 
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It remained only for the infidels to go the whole row and to cut away all en- 
tangling alliances of nature and supernature. 

How far the naturalism of the Jesuits went has been abundantly shown by 
Mr. Palmer. One striking example will suffice. In 1752 the Abbé Hooke, pro- 
fessor of theology at the Sorbonne wrote: 


There is a certain sense of right and wrong placed by nature in the minds of 
men. . . . It is analogous to the intuitive perception of truth which is the basis 
of all knowledge, or to the sense of taste by which we distinguish foods. . . . 
This sense is so natural, so constant and uniform, that it can be stifled by no 
prejudices and extinguished by no passions; . . . it lives in the most wicked 
men, to whom virtue is so pleasing that they involuntarily admire their betters 
(page 41). 


Mr. Palmer points out that this was exactly the doctrine of the philosophers. 
In any case, it is evident that the idea of a divine moral law had become very 
vague indeed. 

This theological naturalism undoubtedly played a role in the formation of the 
philosophic spirit of the eighteenth century. It has been studied by ecclesiastical 
scholars, but it has not been felt as an important factor by secular scholars, 
except by M. Lanson in his Revue des Cours et Conférences articles. Scholars 
have preferred to emphasize Renaissance humanism and the critical rationalism, 
science and epicureanism of the seventeenth century as the important influences. 
Mr. Palmer points out that “it would be a mistake to attribute the high valua- 
tion of man entirely to the humanism of the Renaissance, or the emphasis on 
nature entirely to scientific discovery. Both had arisen in part, from a belief in 
natural law which could be known to men per /umen naturale; and this belief 
coming from the Greeks, had existed in Catholic thought since the time of 
Thomas Aquinas”’ (page 39). 

Mr. Palmer’s account of the progressive liberalization of Catholic theology is 
very interesting. This natural theology undoubtedly prepared many minds for 
a complete conversion to the philosophical rationalism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. What role it played in the intellectual formation of a Voltaire and a 
Diderot it is difficult to say. I would still prefer to attribute much of the radi- 
calism of the eighteenth century to pagan and secular forces untainted by theol- 
ogy, except as these forces were moulded by a general ideological pattern, 
woven by the Greeks and rewoven by the Middle Ages. There is, of course, a 
vast difference between a Bayle, a Fontenelle and a Locke on one side and a 
Jesuit “naturalist” theologian on the other. From the minds of the former the 
concept of revelation and supernature has forever departed; and that marks a 
fundamental distinction. Although he has emphasized the similarities between 
the two movements, Mr. Palmer has nowhere lost sight of the distinctions. 

I have dealt at some length with these aspects of Mr. Palmer’s study because 
they seemed to me to show best his subject matter and procedure. To a large 
extent his other chapters are further illustrations of the interplay and inter- 
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change among believers and unbelievers, theologians and philosophers, mate- 
rialists and idealists, of the concepts of rationalism, empiricism, naturalism, 
supernaturalism, sensationalism, free will and determinism. He shows us how 
through all the vicissitudes of the gigantic struggle that was unleashed in the 
eighteenth century, despite retreats and defeats, the Church at long last suc- 
ceeded in maintaining its impregnable position on the rock of revelation. 
Against the new history it maintained the validity of tradition, although it sur- 
rendered to empiricism when it tried to prove factually the truth of its tradition 
and the reality of its revelation. Against sensationalism it preserved its belief 
in innate ideas and the soul and thereby kept alive concepts which Kant later 
developed. Against the materialists it fought for an idealistic interpretation of 
the universe, a universe which was contingent and not self created. And finally, 
against natural morality it conceived of the good life as one in harmony with a 
cosmic law—the law of God. 

Two primary postulates are at bay—the naturalist against the supernatural- 
ist. For a hundred and fifty years, the philosophers have received most of the 
publicity and all of the laurels. Mr. Palmer’s book does not contend that the 
Catholic apologists were right. It does show, however, that the best Catholic 
thought does not deserve the complete oblivion to which it has been relegated 
by the philosophers and their interpreters. 


And Truth, who wanderest lone and unbefriended, 
If thou canst veil thy lie-consuming mirror 

Before the dazzled eyes of Error, 

Alas for thee! Image of the Above. 


Anpbrew R. MoreHouse 
Yale University 





Chateaubriand: A Biography. By Joan Evans. London, Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 
xiv-+ 380. 


Suivant de prés l’ouvrage que M. André Maurois a consacré 4 Chateaubriand 
(Paris, Grasset, 1938), cette biographie anglaise se heurtait 4 une concurrence 
redoutable; et ce n’est pas lui faire un mince éloge que d’affirmer qu’elle s’en 
tire a son honneur. Miss Evans, certes, ne posséde ni la siireté de main que 
donne une longue pratique du genre, ni l’acuité psychologique de l’auteur de 
Climats, ni surtout l’aisance ronde et malicieuse avec laquelle on s’aborde 
d’académicien a académicien. Miss Evans, si elle a des fléches, ce dont je 
doute, les conserve en son carquois; elle n’en pique pas, méme par jeu, la per- 
sonne un peu boursouflée de Chateaubriand; elle n’étale pas ses faiblesses, elle 
ne le raméne pas a la commune humanité. Mais justement parce que son appro- 
che demeure révérende et naive; parce qu’elle ne juge guére son auteur, mais 
s’efface devant lui, s’absorbe complétement en lui, on trouvera chez elle une 
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fraicheur d’impression et d’expression, un sens de la “vérité poétique,” qui 
manquent a des critiques plus blasés. 

Ne demandons point 4 Miss Evans du nouveau sur Chateaubriand ou sur son 
époque: elle ne fait pas, cela est clair, et serait peut-étre assez en peine de faire 
ceuvre de science. Quand elle traite de young cub Lamartine en 1836 (page 348), 
alors qu'il avait 46 ans, elle nous laisse soupgonner une connaissance plutét 
élémentaire de tout ce qui n’est pas son auteur. Le vrai est que (nous en lisons 
l’aveu loyal dans la préface) les Mémoires d’ Outre-Tombe ont été sa principale 
inspiration. Nombre de pages en sont la traduction quasi littérale ou la para- 
phrase. Le principe de cette “méthode,” —savoir, que “Chateaubriand lui-méme 
doit toujours étre la source premiére pour Chateaubriand,”’”—si nous choisissons 
de n’y point voir une vérité de La Palisse, appellerait bien des réserves. Il reste 
toutefois que ces adaptations, puisqu’adaptations il y a, ne sont presque jamais 
des trahisons. C’est, me semble-t-il, d’un joli sentiment de la langue anglaise, 
comme du texte original, que témoigne |’évocation suivante des journées soli- 
taires de Chateaubriand 4 Combourg (page 29) : 


. .. Sights began to transform themselves into sounds for him; he leaned his 
ear against the trees to hear their voice, and moonlight seemed to sing a high, 
clear song through the woods. Unfruitful winter seemed best to fit his dream 
and that year it was with pleasure that he saw the birds assembling for their 
departure, and heard the shrill wind-note of the wild swans as they flew south. 
He would row out alone to the middle of the pool, and watch the swallows 
flying low upon the water at sunset. Returning home to the high tower, he 
would hypnotize himself into a dream in which he travelled with his Sylph 
through time and space; and, coming to himself again, would twist in misery 
upon his bed and shed hot and bitter tears. 

Le récit de Miss Evans atteint fréquemment 4 cette élégance et a cette 
poésie, et se recommande par 1a méme au public de langue anglaise comme une 
souhaitable initiation a la vie et 4 l’ceuvre de Chateaubriand. 

Jean-ABert BEDE 
Columbia University 





Charles-Guillaume Etienne, Dramatist and Publicist (1777-1845). By Cuarves 
Beaumont Wicks. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. 130 


Stendhal once remarked that were he on a desert island Etienne’s comedies 
would be among his chosen books. This was in 1821.! Times have changed. 
For us, the productions of Etienne have little interest except as museum-pieces 
and the “esprit’’ which Stendhal esteemed so highly has lost much of its lustre. 

Along with Picard and Duval, Etienne represented the best in comedy under 
the Empire. But none of them could offer the freshness and individuality of a 
Marivaux for instance, or the vigor and audacity of a Beaumarchais. The out- 


1. Correspondance inédite, Michel Lévy, 1855, 1, 175. 
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standing plays of Picard and Etienne were comédies de meurs written in the 
classical tradition. The general consensus is that Picard dominated the theatre 
of the period. However, in his study, Mr. Wicks states that he wishes to render 
justice to Etienne, “who has heretofore suffered by comparison with his famous 
colleague.” Mr. Wicks is here apparently on common ground with none other 
than Sainte-Beuve who called Les Deux Gendres, “la meilleure comédie en cing 
actes et en vers qu’on ait donnée sous |’Empire.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Wicks’ book follows somewhat the same plan as 
Sainte-Beuve’s article, ““M. Etienne ou Une Emeute littéraire sous l’Empire.’’* 
We are presented with a biography of Etienne followed by a discussion of his 
plays. Considerable stress is placed on the comedy of Les Deux Gendres and the 
resultant literary quarrel. Etienne’s career as a publicist is barely touched upon, 
his reaction to the Romantic school of literature is briefiy considered and his 
interest in Moliére is emphasized. In conclusion, Etienne’s place in the history 
of French literature is evaluated. 

On the other hand, whereas Sainte-Beuve, limited by the essay form, was 
merely able to indicate, Mr. Wicks has been able to cxpand and develop. This is 
particularly true in his treatment of Etienne as a dramatist, for we are given an 
excellent discussion of the different plays, their plots, sources and relative 
importance. Furthermore, drawing upon representative nineteenth-century 
periodicals, Mr. Wicks has presented the contemporary critical judgment of 
Etienne’s dramatic production. Yet we must not be misled by such categorical 
statements as “all the critics (page 45),” “the critics (page 48),” “none of the 
critics (page 52),” and “all are favorable (page 93),”’ for the list of periodicals, 
though adequate, is not complete. No mention is made of Le Courrier Frangais, 
L’ Etoile, Le Journal de Paris, La Quotidienne, Le Magasin Encyclopédique, La Revue 
Encyclopédique and, in particular, the important Décade Philosophique, Littéraire 
et Politique. This latter over a period of eight years reviewed eleven of Etienne’s 
plays.* 

All in all Mr. Wicks’ characterization of Etienne as a man and dramatist is 
competently done. To illustrate his conclusions, he has given a number of por- 
traits from writers of the period. One which does not appear in the present 
study but which was published in a little epistolary journal of 1825, Le Masque 
de Fer, is added here not because of its charitable tone but because of its general 
interest: 

M. Etienne, l’auteur des Deux Gendres avec un jésuite, et de Cendrillon avec 
Perrault. C’est homme aux antithéses, il en met partout; ses piéces de théatre, 
ses lettres de la Minerve, ses discours a la tribune, ses articles du Constitu- 
tionnel, ne sont que des antithéses assaisonnées avec plus ou moins d’esprit, car 


2. Causeries du lundi, 3° ed., v1, 474-493. 

3. See: 20 pluvidse, an vil, p. 306; 30 thermidor, an vim, p. 365; 30 fructidor, an vm, 
pp. 561-562; 10 germinal, an 1x, pp. 51-53; 30 germinal, an x, pp. 497-498; 20 nivése, an 
XI, pp. 115-116; 20 germinal, an x1, pp. 124-125; 2 germinal, an xu, p. 115; October 12, 
1805, pp. 113-118; April 30, 1805, pp. 244-246; February 11, 1806, p. 310. 
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il en a beaucoup. Sa plume est facile, son style élégant; mais étez-leur I’an- 
tithése, et vous verrez ce qui restera. Cette figure de rhétorique est pour M. 
Etienne ce que les sangsues sont pour le docteur Broussais. Du reste, M. 
Etienne est propre a tout: la littérature, la politique, l’agriculture, les théatres, 
le sérieux, le bouffon, jusqu’au domino, tout est de sa compétence. S’il savait le 
latin, il pourrait prendre pour devise, comme le fameux Pic de la Mirandole: 
De omni re scibili. 


The subtitle of Mr. Wicks’ study—Dramatist and Publicist—is, frankly, 
misleading for if we here find a great deal about the dramatist, there is next to 
nothing about the publicist. It is true that in his Introduction the author justifies 
himself for this disproportion by stating: “I shall concern myself with Etienne’s 
political activities only in passing and insofar as they touch upon his literary 
career.”’ Nevertheless, it is unfortunate that the eventful 100 Lettres sur Paris 
published in the Minerve Frangaise are merely mentioned, as are the forty ar- 
ticles in the Constitutionnel entitled Esquisses morales, politiques et littéraires. Nor 
are we informed of the réle Etienne played in starting Adolphe Thiers on his 
brilliant career. Moreover, Mr. Wicks, whose commentary on Etienne’s criti- 
cal edition of Moliére’s Tartuffe, with Notice, is purely literary, is seemingly 
unaware of the political significance of this then widely-read document. In 
1824, Tartuffe had become one of the most effective weapons for attacking the 
Bourbon faction, and the Constitutionnel, of which Etienne was an editor, as the 
most outspoken organ of the opposition, never lost a chance to belittle the 
enemy. Etienne, himself a rare opportunist, seized the occasion to publish a 
new edition of Moliére’s play, the Notice of which was to a large extent little 
less than a veiled attack on the policies of the Restoration government. 

Slightly under two pages of Mr. Wicks’ monograph are devoted to Etienne’s 
heated opposition to the new school of literature. But the Neo-Classical drama- 
tist and journalist must have been a peculiarly sharp thorn in the flesh of the 
young Romantics if we are to judge by the remarks of Alexandre Dumas peére. 
Addressing Etienne, he writes in his Mémoires: 


En vérité, critique, ma mie—ou plutét mon ennemie,—ne vaudrait-il pas 
mieux que vous fussiez un peu moins caressante aux morts et un peu plus in- 
dulgente aux vivants?4 


There is still a study to be done on Etienne the Anti-Romantic. 

Obviously, Mr. Wicks’ appraisal of Etienne as an enemy of the Romantic 
school and as a publicist does not come up to the level of his comments on 
Etienne as a dramatist. And yet the book as a whole should prove of definite 
interest and distinct value to students of the theatre in nineteenth-century 
France. 

Oris FELLows 
Columbia University 





4. Michel Lévy, 1869, vim, 133. 
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Emile Zola’s Letters to J]. Van Santen Kolff. Edited by Rosert Jupson Niess. 
Saint Louis, Washington University Studies, 1940. Pp. 57. 


Dans une série de lettres concises, pleines de faits, de dates, de formules et 
de raccourcis saisissants, Zola, de 1878 4 1895, a essayé de satisfaire la curio- 
sité insatiable et parfois accablante d’un admirateur hollandais qui voulait 
devenir son biographe et écrire une sorte de catalogue de son ceuvre. 

M. Robert J. Niess, auquel on doit la découverte et la publication de ces 
lettres, a déja mis en lumieére la figure peu connue de J. Van Santen Kolff, fait 
historique de ses relations avec Zola et établi importance de cette corre- 
spondance dans un numéro précédent de la Romanic Review (February 1940). 
Il est évident, a la lecture du petit volume des Washington University Studies, 
que certaines théories et certains faits qui s’y trouvent exposés ne sont pas 
nouveaux; il faut dire toutefois que grace 4 l’ordre chronologique dans lequel 
les lettres du romancier sont publiées et au texte in-extenso et fort bien édité 
de cette correspondance, |’étudiant de la vie et de l’ceuvre de Zola trouve la 
réponse a bien des questions importantes. La genése des Rougon-Macquart, la 
méthode de composition, les retouches a l’arbre généalogique déja publié dans 
Une Page d amour, \es préoccupations sociales de l’auteur sont traitées de 
maniére révélatrice par le romancier lui-méme avec une objectivité et une 
franchise remarquables. Ce qui frappe le lecteur particuliérement c’est la hantise 
de vouloir faire tout entrer dans un ouvrage qui est la sorte de leitmotiv des 
lettres adressées 4 Van Santen Kolff. Dans la Terre, par exemple, ce n’est pas 
seulement la vie d’un groupe de cultivateurs que Zola veut décrire, il veut y 
faire tenir tous les paysans, avec leur histoire, leurs mceurs, leur rdéle; il veut 
y poser la question sociale de la propriété. Il veut écrire le poéme vivant de la 
terre, les saisons, les travaux des champs, les gens, les bétes, la campagne en- 
tiére; cela ne suffit pas, il veut inclure aussi dans cette évocation de la vie du 
paysan, travaux, amours, politique, religion, passé, présent, avenir (page 10). 
Le romancier est resté 4 certains égards semblable a |’enfant qui révait de com- 
poser la Chatne des étres, poeme en trois chants, représentant le passé, le présent 
et l'avenir du monde. 

Un tel besoin “‘d’universalité et de totalité” (page 45) ne va pas sans souf- 
frances; dans son désir de tout mettre dans un livre c’est lui-méme que |’auteur 
consacre 4 son ceuvre dans “l’abominable torture” (page 45) de la création. 
Cet homme qui produit volume sur volume avec une régularité implacable est 
tourmenté tout au long de leur exécution d’angoisses et de doutes perpétuels. 

A propos de l’Argent, Zola trace 4 grands traits sa méthode de documenta- 
tion; ses études et ses recherches ont été, dit-il, “comme toujours dirigées 
d’aprés le méme plan logique: lecture des livres techniques. visite aux hommes 
compétents, notes prises sur les lieux 4 décrire”’ (page 37). Au sujet de Rome, ce 
sont ses intentions profondes qu’il révéle: “Ajoutez, écrit-il, cue, dans le cadre 
de lhistoire, de l'art, de la religion et de la politique, j'ai mis tout ua drame 
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humain, en m’efforgant, selon ma méthode habituelle, de dramatiser la Rome 
actuelle dans des personnages vivants” (page 57). 

En plus de l’intérét documentaire des sentiments personnels de Zola sur ses 
propres ceuvres, on trouve dans l’ouvrage de M. Niess la confirmation des rela- 
tions entre les arts si caractéristiques de |’époque. L’enthousiasme de J. Van 
Santen Kolff, amateur de peinture réaliste, critique musical, admirateur de 
Wagner, pour le maitre du Naturalisme n’est pas un témoignage sans valeur. 


Apert J. SALVAN 
Brown University 


A CORRECTION 


In a review in the February issue (page 98), reference was made to 
some translations of Rimbaud by Lionel Trilling. The name should 
have read: Lionel Abel. 
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